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1H" Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

Schoo] Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 





Minutes or tae State Teacuers’ Association.— 
The official record of the Philadelphia meeting has 
been received from the Secretaries, but does not va- 
ry, in any important particular, from the report in 
the January No. of this Journal. 





Harrissure Scuoois.—As bearing on the propo- 
sition to have “ Model Schools ” in Harrisburg, we 
insert the interesting account of Gov. Pollock’s late 
visitation of the schools of that place. From this 
it would seem that the Directors and Teachers are 
exerting themselves in the proposed direction. 





Error Correctep.—In page 167 of this vol., 
(Dec. No., 1855,) an unfortunate error occurs in the 
Circular of Supt. Brown, of Mercer co. The value 
of the figures in a Teacher's certificate is exactly 
reversed from what it was in his circular, and is 
in the regulations of the School Department. The 


| Governor’s Messace anp State SUPERINTENDENT'S 
| Rerort.—We had prepared an article on these able 
documents, but have been compelled to omit it.— 
We feel pride and pleasure, however, in placing them 
on the record. They are both excellent and most 
critically well timed. The strong feature of the re- 
port is its conservative practicalness, Let the 
| friends of the system read and sustain it. 





DererreD Marrer: In order to admit as many 
communications as possible, Editorial matter, Book 
notices, and the proceedings of several county meet- 
ings have been omitted, and still a number of valu- 
able articles from correspondents remain. They 
shall all, if possible, appear next month. The 
Journal has been somewhat deficient, lately, in the 
item of communications ; and it is now felt to be 
proper to give a large portion of space to the 
practical matters usually treated of by correspon- 
dents. 


Among the communications deferred are one from 
S. F. Thickstun, of Meadville, one from Wm. Travis, 
of Wilmington, Del., and one from L. Alleman, re- 
lative to educational matters in Northumberland 
county. 

The Books &c., examined for notice in this num- 
ber were:—Mitchell’s new Map of the United States; 
“The Common School Register,” published by Mur- 
ray & Stoek, and “the Permanent Record,” by 
Spangler—both of Lancaster; a neat and compact 
form of “ Weekly School Reports” to parents, by 
Bannan, of Pottsville; the “ Hundred Dialogues” 
and the “School Harp” by Cotton of Boston; 
the “Hundred Mistakes Corrected,” by Burgess 
& Co., of New York; and Northend’s “ Teacher 
and Parent,” by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.— 
We shall give our opinion of all these, if possible, 
next month. In the mean time teachers and others. 





elror was ours—not his. 


will not regret examining them. 
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New Counties 1x Morton: The Proceedings, in ble to State certificates. The “ No.1” is the abso- 
another part of this number, show that Clarion |lutely superlative, and it should be true to its signi- 
county has moved at last, and bids fair to take a ficance, both iu justice to teachers who have ac- 
prominent place in the column. Fulton also is to | quired a claim to it, and as an inducement to others 
have a Teachers’ Institute. Few of the counties of | not to stop short of excellence. 


the State now remain unmoved. | As writing naturally precedes reading, I will re- 


Pa. Scuoot Arcurrecture: This work has been |™#rk on it first. And first: the candidate should 
out of our hands for some time ard is now ready for | b¢ Skilful in writingcopy-hand. In writing between 
distribution amongst the Districts. lines, a quarter of an inch apart or less—which is 

| the utmost reach of six-years-old fingers—the strokes 
Tar Constirotionat Tsxr Book: A practical and | .hould not only be uniform in distance and grade, 

familiar exposition of the Constitution of the Uni-, a ‘ he li il 

ted States, and of portions of the public and ad-| but accurately joined and strictly to the lines. Sma 

ministrative Law of the Federal Government.— hand should be the same in miniature. Capitals and 


Designed chiefly for the use of schools, academies ‘figures should be well balanced and gracefully out- 
and colleges. By Furman Sheppard—Philadel- |); . 04 

phia, Childs and Peterson, 124 Arch st.—1855— | ‘ 
324 pages, 12mo. 








The teacher should also have some skill in en- 


This is a valuable addition to the American stu- 8'°Ssing in back or upright hand, and in lettering in 
dent’s library. It not only gives a brief clear view German and Roman. It is a refreshing change of 
of the discovery and settlement of the American | PP#¢tice to learners, and often useful. 
colonies and of their relation to each other, with Some skill and esate should be manifested 7 the 
the articles of confederation which preceded the Composition or getting up of headings or titles 
present Constitution of the United States, but it Y'ses, epitaphs, &c. although this art more properly 


presents that document, clause by clause, with much belongs to composition. 


invaluable historical and other matter in explana-| A®0ther accomplishment which must now-a-days 
| be considered essential to the qualifications of a fin- 


tion and illustration. For instance—opening the ° radi ' 
book at random—clause 7 of section 8, of article I. ished teacher of writing is a practical knowledge of 


on “ Post Offices and Post Roads,” we find to be fol- | phonographic short-hand. This art should be un- 
lowed by four pages of the history of Post Offices | derstood by every common school teacher, because it 
from their first establishment in Europe down tothe Should be taught and learned a Overy Common 
present time, with a full and accurate account of school, and for the following reasons among others. 
4 j 
postal arrangements in our own country at the date | Ist. It is the best possible scriptal exercise for 
of the work. This book will be found useful to evy- the hand. The strokes are of necessity geometrical- 
ery American citizen, and invaluable to students in ily correct in direction, in curvature and in length. 


the more advanced institutions. 














Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRIsBURG, Feb. 1856. ; 





The blanks for Teachers’ Monthly Reports are ex- 
hausted, and the Department is unable, at present 
to furnish the additional supplies called for. A new 
edition will be issued by the State Printer, in a week 
or two. 





Original Communications. 
No.1 IN READING & No. 1 IN WRITING. 

These are the primary branches—not merely in 
position, but they are of primary importance too. This 
is too apt to be forgotten. 

I propose to consider what attainments in these 
branches might be considered necessary, to entitle a 
teacher to a No. 1 certificate. 

That peculiar form of comparjgon which mercan- 
tile men use, but which grammarians, I believe, do 
not recognize, in which a super-superlative grade is 
signified by the phrase “A, No. 1,” is not applica 





They are the best first lessons in drawing or draught- 
‘ing. The monotony of ordinary writing wearies 
\scholars. After some weeks of practice, the same- 
‘ness of the process induces blots, faults, desperate 
‘dashes of the pen, shrugging of shoulders, lolling of 
ithe tongue, and othersymptoms of disgust. An oc- 
casional change to figures, capitals, print, or the 
endless combinations of form in phonographic writ- 
ing, relieves this, and keeps up constant care and 
therefore constant progress. 

2d. Its practice cultivates the ear, involving an 
intimate practical knowledge of the sounds in every 
word to be written, and is therefore an important 
auxiliary in the study of a much neglected feature in 
modern spelling books. 

3d. The art is simple, so that children of eight 
years can readily learn it, and a teacher unacquaint- 
ed with it, can in a week or two, of two half hours 
daily practice, advance himself sufficiently to give 
the first blackboard lessons to a juvenile class, and 
to illustrate interestingly. 


plishment. Prof. Hart, Principal of the Philadel- 
phia High School for many years, and the best au 
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4th. It is, when acquired, an invaluable accom , 
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thority that can be quoted, says, “ Whatever value 
be attached to writing as an art is increased five-fold 
by a practical knowledge of phonography;” and he 
speaks in the highest terms, from experience in the 
school under’ his charge, of the incidental advan- 
tages attending its practice, and of its value in every 
business, and as supplying of itself a ready and relia- 
ble means of support. All who are familiar with the 
art concur in this testimony. 

5th. Like the ordinary hand it should be learned 
and practised in childhood, to secure full expertness 
and manual dexterity. Few adults can practice suf- 
ficiently to edueate their more rigid muscles. 

The candidate for a No. 1 certificate as a Teach- 
er of Reading must, of necessity be a good reader. 
The writing master may accomplish much by using 
other copies than his own, and by securing close imi- 
tation and proper control of the pen; but the teacher 
of reading cannot well borrow elocutionary examples, 
nor can his scholars discover of themselves how a 
sentence or passage should be read with proper effect, 
any more than they could find out how to sing a tune 
when first learning music, without having heard it 
sung. 

The teacher must, then, be a good elocutionist, 
ready at the utterance, description, or identification 
of the sounds of the language, as described in pho- 
netic works and in all spelling books published since 
public attention has been specially called to the pho- 


- netic features of English words—of which Towers’ 


Speller and Enunciator is a good illustration. He 
should of course be able to render any of the exam- 
ples of reading in pauses, inflections, force, empha- 


upon the teachers of the common school ;—to think 
that the patrons of a district appear to take so little 
-ntorest in the welfare and advancement of the pu- 
pils in the school] ;—and that many are so inconsider- 
ate as to leave the education of their children solely 
to the teacher, and expect him to inspire them with 
ambitious thoughts, encourage them in their labors, 
and gain the love, respect and confidence of all in- 
|terested, in hiscare. True, this can all be done by 
him ; but would not a little assistance from you (the 
parents) be of very great service to your teacher? 

Your children are, no doubt, as near and dear to 
you as the apple of your eye. Their success at 
school is indeed near your heart, and you cherish 
high hopes of them in the future. You are anxious 
ito help them along in their studies, provided such as- 
sistance will not too seriously tax you. Then, we 
say, listen to one or two of the leading points, very 
briefly stated, wherein you may vastly assist their 
| instructor. 





| _ Keep them regularly at school. The absence of a 
Single day is very bad—they “drop a stitch” by so 
| doing, which the next two days cannot “lift” It 
| deranges the teacher's plans and makes it vastly ea- 
|sier for the absence to occur again. Better by far 
\suffer inconvenience than to keep them at home a 
single day. It would, indeed, be better to spare se- 
veral dimes and some hours besides, and do the er- 
rands yourself, than keep your children home to run 
them. 


Be sure they are punctual. Ten or fifteen minutes 
in the morning do you but little good and them a 
great deal of harm. Arriving at the school room 





sis, manner, time, &c. given in works on Elocution 
(of which Parker and Zachos’ Reading and Elocution | 
is an admirable practical example) with the ease and | 
naturalness of tone, which only long and careful | 
practice under good copies can give, especially if | 
erroneous habits have been pre-acquired. 

It is naturally to be expected that teachers should 
be most thoroughly versed in the rudiments of in- 
struction. It is where th> fullest ability is most re- 
quisite. Those who make their first steps firm and 
sure are not likely to fail in subsequent ones. 

W. G. Warine. 
Boalsbury, Dec. 2, 1855. 





A WORD TO PARENTS HAVING SMALL CHILDREN 
AT SCHOOL. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Having a little spare time, and 
as every little is a help—at least shows a willing 
mind to do something—I thought I would employ 
some of my time in making a few remarks, which, if 
you have a spare corner in your journal, perhaps you 
will think worthy of a place. It is “ A word to pa- 
rents having small children at school.” 

I have often been almost overcome with the 
thought that there is such a weighty responsibility 





five or twenty minutes too late, they disturb the 
punctual ones, lose an exercise or two, provoke the 
teacher and cultivate a careless and lazy habit of al- 
ways being behind time. It is the habit, thus form- 
ed in the child, we look at more particularly. In 
after life it clings to him like frost to a lump of ice. 
Themore he tries to free himself of the habit the closer 
it hugs him, as though there was truly some dignity 
in being last in coming. 

Teach them to respect the rules of school. Show them 
wherein such regulations are necessary. Talk to 
them about the many tricks practised by some pupils 
at school, and convince them that it is as easy to do 
right as wrong; and also when the wrong is pre- 
ferred and the right rejected, that they will be most 
assuredly accountable to you for the offence. In 
this way you can teach your children to think before 
they act, and then to prefer the right always. They 
learn to act from principle not prejudice, and there- 
fore the childish disposition is purged out, and a man- 
ly principle established in its stead, which will carry 
them through in after life. Let parents adopt this 
plan, and the teacher rarely, if ever, will have any 
rale in governing. 
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Frequent and careful re- 











If they have Some to learn out of “bela assist them, | ‘mo est semper sapiens :’ 
By this the teacher judges of your interest in their | views are therefore necessary. The teacher’s posi- 
progress;—if they always go prepared in these home tion is a peculiar one. To him the pupil looks for 
lessons, he is careful that they progress rapidly in ‘truth, and from him expects a ready and clear elu- 
their school studies. He knows he is watched, he ‘cidation of all difficulties. The teacher who is un- 
feels doubly interested in your children’s welfare, and prepared to meet these expectations, will invariably 
consequently he labors more faithfully for their ad-/ fail to secure the confidence of his pupils,.in which 
vancement, But if the evidences are that you pay | must consist his warrant of success. We have only, 
no attention to them at home, and permit them to therefore, to secure confidence and respect, and suc- 
loiter their time foolishly, without making any in- cess is certain. To do this, a teacher must be care- 
quiry as regards their progress and behaviour at ‘ful to be, just what he would seem to others, Eve- 
school, or seeing that they study during the morning ry blunder in the school room will detract from his 
and evening, he has no evidence that you are taking /Standing ; and as the inmates of our schools, are, 


at. interest in the school ;—he therefore does his duty | 
mechanically, with little hope for the better. Many 
children get the idea, thus, that he is the only one 
interested in the school, and if they study at all, do | 
so to please only their teacher,—sometimes not so 
much, 

Sometimes you are at leisure and scarcely know 
what to do with yourselves. Then bestir yourselves | 
—assist your children, visit the school and encour- | 
age the teachers; and whenever you have opportu- 
nity of rendering service to either—do it; for you 
can more than double the usefulness of the teacher, 
if you only have a willing mind. 

When the school closes, do not suffer them to leave off | 
study, but give them, every day, tasks as a review. 


Pay strict attention to them and see that they are | aid of the book. 
In this way, if not constant- | 


faithful to their charge. 
ly advancing, they will be at least 


where they left off at the former school. In thes 


western counties, where we have only four or five 
months school in the year, in how many schools do | 
we hear the teacher say, “I began where my prede- | | 
Now, with a little care on the part of | 
the parents, this could all be remedied, and our 


cessor did.” 





generally, such as can make no allowance for error, 
but look upon jthe teacher as perfect, the slightest 
confusion engenders the disrespect of the pupil.— 
This done, there sprins up.a “hydra,” which none 
but a Hercules, need think of conquering. 

But again: as the days of questions and answers 


‘have gone by, no teacher should now appear before 


a class with open book, at least, until the committed 
‘portion of the lesson is recited. This not only se- 


cures confidence, but also teaches the pupil the im- 
| portant lesson, that what he is required to learn, has 


|been well learned by others. Aside from the bad 


pene: of an opposite course, does it not seem 


| presumpteces in a teacher to require a class to re- 
‘cite a lesson, which he is unable to hear without the 
Some may urge the use of the book 


|for order’s sake. Granting that demand, they are 


retaining | |then either teaching by the obsolete method of ques- 
what they have learned. Then, when the school | g°Y q 
commences again, they will be ready to commence | 


| tions and answers, or, requiring of their pupils what 
9 | ey themselves are unable to do. They may define 
© | their own position. For, although decidedly in fa- 
_vor of order in recitation, we are strenously opposed 

|to preserving it with open book. 
It is also very important that the matter in each 
‘lesson should be brought before the mind in the 
t appropriate manner, which, however, is not al- 


mos 
hools would immediately begin to advance towards 
— y |ways true in our text books; since what is food to 


pc rfection. 
I sincerely hope that the time 
when every parent will be aroused to a deeper sens 


of his duty, and put forth all his energies for the fur- 
therance and advancement of the cause of common 
With best wishes for your abun- | 


school education. 


, , lone is 
is not far distant, | 
; ’ | judge of the fitness or unfitness of each text for his 


poison to another. The teacher is the proper 
class. But how shall he judge of what he has not 
| thoroughly mastered ? 
Furthermore: what a beautiful spectacle is a 
“master” with a book in one hand and chalk in an- 


od lat f 
dant success and for the enlarged circulation o your | other, alternately looking at the book and the black- 


most valuable Journal, I subscribe myself, 
mA. 


Clarksburg, Indiana co., Dee. 5th, 1855. 





DAILY PREPARATION. 


| board, with a class of intelligent boys and girls, 
smiling at his confusion. And, to complete the 
scene, John creeps under the desk to eat an apple, 
James stands up as bold as a legislator, and sends a 


paper ball whistling across the room; while the girls, 
who scorn to be idle, interest a large portion of the 
the profession; and, with your spermission, shall|school by exhibiting numerous curiously wrought 
make a few observations on the “ Daily preparation | images :—suddenly the master discovers that there 
of teachers for their classes.” And first : No teach-|is entirely too much confusion to proceed with the 
er can be successful without such preparation. “ Ne-| explanations, and accordingly the class is dismissed. 


Mer. Burrowes :—Although not at present en- 
gaged in teaching, I am, nevertheless, remindful of 
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Then, with an air becoming Napoleon, the command 
of silence is sent forth, which is obeyed, after consi- 
derable sweating and scolding. 

Now, we shall not say that the teacher is the 
cause of all such confusion, and that it consists whol- 
ly in a want of preparation; nevertheless it is the 
fact. Experience teaches that good order, confi- 
dence of patrons and pupils, and undisputed success, 
are the direct results of thoroagh daily preparation 
by teachers for their school room duties. 

J. R. Sypuer. 

Alfred, N. Y., Nov. 1855. 





THE BEST MEANS OF IMPROVING DISTRICT SUPER- 
VISION. 

Mr. Eprror :—The undersigned respectfully asks 
the attention of those interested in the success of 
our common school system, to the propriety, or util- 
ity, of a law creating an office, styled township su- 
perintendent. His duty would be to make the 
monthly visitations and examinations of the schools 
and report to the directors all necessary information 
which may come to his knowledge, concerning alter- 
ations, repairs, and fuel, and the progress of the dif- 
ferent schools in particular. He should get as salary, 
at least one dollar per month per school. This offi- 
cershould be elected by the Board of school directors, 
and be a member of the board. 

The reasons which I would give in favor of the 
above law are these: In the first place, the law 
which makes it the duty of school directors to visit 
the schools monthly, is never complied with, as it 
should be. The law does not specify the person 
whose duty it is, but merely makes it the duty of the 
directors; and it would be a most grievous burden 
on the directors, if they should all be required to 
be at each school every month, and spend several 
hours at each, every time. But I suppose the law 
only means that at least one of their number shall 
visit each school every month. 

But I am sorry to say that there are few directors 
who do their duty in this manner ;—each one de- 
pending on the others, they generally neglect it en- 
tirely. But even if one or more of their number 
were to visit each school every month, and not take 
time to spend several hours at each school, there 
would still be but little good effected. 

On the other hand, ifthe directors were to perform 
fally and faithfully the duty of visitation, as intended 
by the school law, their burdens would be too heavy 
to bear, without some compensation for their labors. 
But if a competent person were pointed out by law (and 
he should be competent for the duties of the office,) 
then, I am persuaded, the plan would be simple, eco- 
nomical and efficient, and there would be nothing to 
hinder our system from being an ornament, and a 
blessing to the community. Epvcaror. 


NORTHAMPTON C0. 

Frrenp Burrowes :—As I am a diligent reader of 
your invaluable Journal, I see almost every month 
paove from the different counties, describing the pro- 
igress they make in common school education. I 
therefore desire to say a few words about the com- 
‘mon schools of our county, if you will be so kind 
as to insert them in the columns of your journal. 

| I can say, without hesitation, that the Superinten- 
dent of our county, is one of the right kind; because 
‘he feels the condition of our schools, and makes eve- 
iry effort in his power to raise them to a respectable 
‘standard. He travelled, last year, from one school 
house to another on foot, till he had visited every 
\school in the county, with the exception of two or 
| three, He examined every child from the primer to 
|the grammar class, and took a strict record, setting 
forth the condition of every school in every branch 
\studied. He also delivered a number of public ad- 
|dresses in different parts of the county; and some 
|time ago, a long address to the citizens of the coun- 
_ty was published, through the different papers, which 
| was also written by the Superintendent. 

Last year, though he awarded a certificate to eve- 
ry applicant, he gave plain and friendly advice to 
each teacher to qualify himself better and make pro- 
per progress in the branches required by law, or he 
could not be employed this year in the profession of 
teaching. This exerted a powerful influence upon 
the teachers, and induced a number to go to school, 
and others to struggle vigorously by their own efforts 
to attain respectable certificates this year. 
nevertheless, confess that there is a strong current 
yet opposed to the County Superintendency ; but its 
workings, as they are going on now in our county, 
are gaining ground; and I have no hesitation to say, 
that the opposition is not half so great as it was; 
and that we have twenty-five cent. better teachers 
than last year,—proving that our county is getting 
“wide awake,” 

The desideratum of competent teachers—so indis- 
pensable to the success and prosperity of our com- 
mon schools—is deeply felt throughout the county ; 
and to meet it a number of respectable young men 
are struggling vigorously to acquire the proper qua- 
lifications for the noble profession of teaching. 

Teachers’ Institutes are established in some dis- 
tricts, (in addition to the Northampton Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association,) where the teachers of the district 
meet, select one among their number who forms all 
those present into a class, and imparts such know- 
ledge as he may deem useful and instructive to them. 

Directors are availing themselves of every fitting 
opportunity to raise the teacher's salary to a respect- 
able standard, and to promote the welfare of the 
common school system as far as practicable. 

The majority of our schools, I confess, are in a low 








I must, 





Salisbury Dis., Lancaster co., Jan. 1856. 





condition, but there is a prospect that in afew years 
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they will be supplied with competent teachers, who Through its columns I wish, at present, to say 
will receive at the same time a fair salary. This, I only a few words. 

hope, will bring the schools of Northampton county Were it necessary, the oft-repeated history of the 
into such a condition that they will be equal to any opposition against which the law had to contend, 
in the State, and that the people may look upon might be here re-written. But it would be out of 
them with admiration. place now to multiply words. 

These remarks are not intended toshow how much, Through the labors of our worthy and efficient 
but only what, we have accomplished already, and County Superintendent, Rev. J. C. Wagaman, the 
that Northampton is in the field to run the race for cause of education begins to present an upward ten- 
the incorruptible crown. A Teacuer. dency. Our greatest want is a sufficient number of 

Nazareth, Dec. 3, 1855. competent teachers to take charge of the schools. 
Wherever well qualified teachers have been pro- 
cured, through the visits and wholesome instruction 
of the County Superintendent, all opposition to the 
law vanishes, and former opposers make willing con- 
fession in its favor. 

We look forward with good expectations that the 
present system of County Superintendency will bring 
forth the most beneficial results to all concerned. 

A Susscrizer. 





GOOD NEWS FROM LEBANON Co. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Something new has come off 
with us. We have had a regular county Teachers’ 
Convention. It was held at the Court House, Leb- 
anon, on Saturday, 15th inst. The day was extreme- 
ly unpleasant, yet a goodly number were in attend- 
ance. Quite a significant fact, by the way. It in- 
dicates that the right spirit is abroad, among our 
teachers. The ball was put in motion by our excel-| 
lent County Superintendent.. He issued a call for 
the convention, by giving public notice thereof. The 
object in view, was the organization of a permanent 
Teachers’ Association. The teachers assembled 
seemed unanimous in favor of the movement; and 
— pe eng Leman sed eri espe: ©*Pres-| ing and useful matter in it. I have been much ben- 
sion and interchange of sentiments on the subject,| > . : y > 
; as aa mn ‘efitted by it as a teacher. There is no teacher in 
it was resolved to form such organization. The re- “ 


woe is distri ces j t besides myself. 
quisite officers fer the same were then duly elected, |this district who takes it at present bes y 
| My school averages about forty. I have now 


whom, however, it is unnecessary for me to particu-| s ae. Goal 

larize, as I suppose you will be furnished with the | taught four months in this district, and none of the 
proceedings of the meeting for your excellent Jour- directors have visited my school in that time. One 
ack: 2 wit just say on this head, that Mr. J. H.|°" two have been in—but upon other business. All 
re ay Paps ‘ * ~"*'T have to guide me in teaching, is the Journal and 
Kluge, County Superintendent, was with great pro-|,, ,_,,, “agit , ; hink 
priety, chosen president of the Association _Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. I thin 

’ = . 


Dhth ceiscninhs a0 ths tebe ot Bameaie may | ‘be directors ought to be reminded of their negli- 
; : once i Ww A. D, D. 
be regarded as highly important. It shows that |Frr agua heny 
. . | u . 
they ure determined to do something for themselves, | — 


their noble profession, and for our glorious common | TEACHERS’ INFLUENCE—NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 
schools. There is every reason for believing that | 


Hamilton, Pa. 1856. 





HINT FOR DIRECTORS. 
Tuo. H. Burrowes:—You may send me your 
School Journal another year. I have taken it one 
year, and like it very well. There is much interest- 





; h ho h ; , | Mr. Eprror:—A distinguished physician of Lan- 
those teachers who have engaged in this laudable caster county, once remarked, in a conversation, that 


work, have done so with an eminently honorable re- “thirty dollars a month is a pretty good salary for @ 


gard to their own mutual improvement. Nothing! 9 
© | teacher. 


= the a roses nn have actuated ae] “ Would you be satisfied,” I asked, “with that re- 
f roy vd te ron ela ot emacs aie felt | muneration for your services?” “Certainly not,” 
or Some sme oy Our Principat teachers; and per-| he replied, “with the great responsibility resting on 
haps it should have been organized sooner, had not| sa . ° ¥ . 
ms end eaaaaie ren oe gered ec hen ved bg “ And,” I continued, “ is there not an equal re- 
ee ee °° sponsibility resting upon the teacher of your child- 
please do not let our fellow-teachers of fast-going | | on 


Lancaster, call us tardy, up here in Lebanon sail © Oh. na” he snawhred, “ nat at oll : sand death 


ty. We are on the course now; not for a 2.40 race : 
oe are as it were, placed in our hands. An awful re- 
however, for we prefer “ making h&ste slowly.” | ihe stile ts (he ohentden* 
Cornwall, Lebanon co., Jan. 24, 1856. y. P,  [Seee oe  e e 
a | “ And does not a greater responsibility rest upon 
JEFFERSON COUNTY the teacher, as much more so as the soul is superior 
But little mention is ever made of Jefferson coun-| to the body ?” 


| 
ty in your valuable journal. | A teacher,” he continued, is not to give spiritu- 
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al instruction: that is the duty of the parent, and 
the minister ofthe Gospel.” 

This was about the substance of our conversation; 
and the utterer of these sentiments a professor of 
religion. And yet further, he asserted, that, “ it is 
not the teacher’s duty to teach even morality to his 
his pupils. Scientific and literary instruction being 
all that is required of the teacher.” 

As these are sentiments held by a considerable 
portion of our community, perhaps a discussion of 
them in the School Journal may not be unprofitable. 

It appers to me, that adiseased state of the morals 
of a community, is more attributable to incompe- 
tent and unskilful teachers, than the diseases of the 
body are to unskilful physicians. Their mental 
strength, their intellectual and moral, ay! and even 
their religious developments, are more dependant up- 
on good training of youth, than their physical de- 
velopment and bodily health and strength, are upon 
the pills and powders of the physician. And even 
if they were not, the health of the mind is generally 
considered of more importance than that of the 
body. 

And as much as physiology and hygiene,—the 
laws of health, which are the laws of “nature and 
of nature’s God,”—are superior to the materia medica, 
so is the training of youth prior and superior to all 
training. 

*<°Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”’ 

Solomon says, “Train up achild in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 

Yes, train up a child in the right way, and the la- 
bors of preachers of the Gospel will be lessened, as 
would be the labors of physicians, were the laws of 
health obeyed. We do not pretend to say that all 
the care possible to be given by parents and teach- 
ers, would always train a child in the right way; 
there still will be enough left the Ministers of God 
todo. But who has not observed that in a commu- 
nity of well educated youth, the labors of the 
the preacher have been much lightened. And who 
has not observed that in ignorant and vicions com- 
munities, the teachers of their children have been 
deficient in moral and religious example? We do 
not say that the world is to be thoroughly regene- 
rated by the teachers of youth alone: neither do 
we say that a teacher should teach theology or sec- 
tarian creeds; nor even a code of morals from 
books, independent of example ;—but the teacher 
should enforce, both by precept and example, the 
great fundamental truths of religion and morality: 
and, 

‘ As the twig is bent, the tree will be inclined.” 

The parent himself cannot wholly counteract 
either the good or bad instructions of the school 
teacher: and often, ab, too often, as the teacher is, 





80 is the pupil. A teacher should have influence, at 
|least next to the parent ; or he cannot have that con- 
fidence of his pupils so necessary to teaching aright: 
|and with it what tremendous power for bad or good 
| does he exert ? 

| Let us return to the argument. If the teacher 
_is not second even to him who he is iv the “sacred 
‘desk,,’ is he not a more responsible person than the 
| physician who can do no more than kill the body ?” 
| but the teacher, I repeat it, the teacher may destroy 
ithe soul. 

| And we also repeat that many a lost and ruined 
‘soul may date its downward course, to the bad exam- 
'ple of his school teacher. A teacher is second to 
none in his influence upon youth, except the parent: 
jand often indeed, not even to him. If that influence 
ibe for evil, who can estimate the consequences ?— 
| Who can estimate the teacher’s responsibility, and 
‘the responsibility of parents, guardians, and School- 
‘directors? Yet a teacher’s duty is “not to teach 
‘morals! I tell you, a profligate licentious teacher, 
| may sow seed which all the care of the most atten- 
itive parent cannot prevent from taking root, and 
| which he can never eradicate, 


| I will now cease moralizing: and give my readers 
|a few more notes of schools. 

| Some time ago, I furnished you with a few notes 
school visits taken during a tour of observation 
amongst my fellow teachers. Those notes were gen- 
\erally descriptive of the bright spots seen here and 
there in different schools: the dark part not having 
been disclosed. As the scenes to which they re- 
fer, are past, and in the places where— 

* anarchy and darkness had long reigned,” 


light has broken forth, we will, for the amusement 
and instruction of our readers, lift the veil from a 
few of the dark spots also, for we often learn much 
from the faults of others. 

In a sehool-house, not a hundred miles from Lan- 
easter, I once witnessed the following scene. A 
class behind the teacher’s desk was under the tuition 
of a little boy, who was drawling out A-B-C-D, the 
class drawling out the letters in concert, after him, 
their eyes on the visitor instead of the book. An- 
other class was standing in front of the master, 
drawling out, “ On—the—thirteenth—auv—Sep- 
tember—thee—squay-dron—was—nairl y—200--legs 
from—the—Can-a-rise.” Reader, this is not fiction, 
the words were noted at the time. 

But where was the master? Busy. Yes, busy: 
for he was no idler. Around his desk were at least 
six boys and gitls, pushing, pulling, pinching—mak- 
ing wry faces, uttering in under. tones, such phrases 
as, “ quit that,” “I was here first,” “ I know better,” 
“T’ll tell the master,” &c. But didn’t the master 
hear them? Wait awhile. He is now looking over 
a boy’s slate, who is poking a boy next to him, mut- 
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tering ux plus y, minus z:”—and neither the A B 
O’s behind, the “ squay dron” in front, nor the ciph- | 
erers on the flank, can disturb him. Finishing his 


looked at it during the process, and, in turn, pro- 
ceeds until all are served. During this process, 
there was a continual moving to and from the teach- 
er’s desk ; and not less than three classes in reading 


had blundered through their tasks, three boys and two | 
thing is contemplated in every district. 


girls been whipped, three stood in corners, and not 
less than twenty slates examined, besides other 
items, such as “John, hold your tongue,” “Go to 
your seat,” “ Silence, I say,” “ Order,” “Shut up, or 
I'll thrash the whole of you,” &c. 

—But I'll tell you more, another time. 


E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter tp., Lan. co., Nov. 1855. 








County Superintendency. 





FULTON Co. 

Mr. Eprror :—We have at length the pleasure of 
announcing, through your columns, that we will 
hold a Teachers’ Institute for Fulton county on the 
2ist and 22d of February. Fulton is yielding up 
her hostilities and henceforth will sustain the cause 
of common schools. Yours truly, 

R. Ross, Co. Supt. 

MeConnellsburg, Jan, 24, 1856. 





CRAWFORD CO. 


x, y, Z, he hands the slate to its owner, who has not | before in this portion of the State. 





The Normal Department of our excellent Acade- 
my, located in Meadviile, is furnishing us with a 
stock of teachers, far superior to any ever known 
Hundreds of 


young men and women are engaged in preparing 


themselves for the profession of teaching—a state 
of things unknown in past years. 


Numbers of graded schools are established and 
arrangements are making for more ;—in fact, the 


Teachers’ wages are rising, having almost doubled 
within three years. Parents are taking their child- 
ren from select schools and academies and placing 
them in the common school. The taxes are levied 
at a higher rate than ever before, school houses are 
building, larger,and more convenient, than formerly. 

Many of those who last year signed petitions for 
repeal of the present school law, are now its defend- 
ers. 

This is the bright side. Look at it only, and the 
result is a golden story of progress. But there is a 
darker view to be taken of our school matters.— 
When an old house is remodelled into a new one» 
mach rubbish must be removed. The rubbish is 
moving here, and the dust is very disagreeable. 

Many interested attend theexaminations, and uni- 
'versally remark upon the improvement of quantity 
and quality of teachers’ fitness, and they rejoice.— 
'But others stay at home and growl over increased 
|expense without correspondent improvement. They 
fight against paying teachers high salaries; fight new 


Mr. Eprtor:—Having looked vainly for an an-| school houses, new methods of instruction, new laws, 
swer to your repeated demands for some account of | new officials ; they claim that the schools are worse 
our progress in school matters, in this county, I|than ever, though they never go to see how they are 


have concluded to say a word myself. 
frained from this, thus far, from a pressure of duties, 
and a fear that I might be accused of attempting to | 
blow my own horn, 

There has been, for the last five years, and esne- 
eially for the last year, an increased interest in our 
common school system, exhibited on the part of its 
friends by efforts towards improvement in its work- 
ings, on the part of its enemies by efforts to crush it 
out, feature at a time. 

We cannot say that we have organized a Teach- 
ers’ Institute in the last year, but the one we organ- 
ized siz years ago, has been in most successful ope- 
ration. Its three fall sessions at Conneautville, 
Hartford and Stuben were very interesting though 
attended by only from twenty-five to fifty teachers. 
The regular session was at Conneautville, the others 
were local sessions of two days each, for the accom- 
modation of those residing in distant, ports of this 
county. 

Township Teachers’ Associations are springing 
up in various districts, adding to the knowledge and 
general fitness of our teachers, and working vast good 
among the people. 


I have re-| 





| progressing; and they frown at teachers’ associa- 
tions, as combinations for raising wages, oppressing 
| tax-payers, &c. 

I suppose that such men are every where. I 
hear of them in other counties. They have really 
done no harm, but by their opposition they have 
aided in settling the common school system into the 
hearts of the people, effectually. It had better meet 
with a lively opposition than be the dead thing it 
was before the passage of the present law; and 
though it is vexatious, yet I hail it as a sign of good. 

There has, in the past year, been a wonderfu 
change in the internal working of our schools.— 
Formerly they skimmed over the surface of the 
branches pursued—committed the words of the text; 
but now comprehending the eubject matter or rea- 
sons “ why?’ has been introduced into the recita- 
tions of most of our schools with effect. 

What has heretofore crippled the whole system 
has been the scarcity of teachers, understanding the 
machinery of the school room; capable, wielding, 
awakening, and filling with an earnest ambition the 
young minds seeking instruction. All was hum-drum 
and prosy. There is growing up, instead, now, live. 
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ly and approved method, which with the increased 
energy and other fitness, growing out of an earnest 
sense of responsibility, is our chief hope for the fu- 
ture. 

And we have a hope of thoroughly qualified, pro- 
fessional teachers ; and as a means to this, we have 
a hope of Normal Schools. Though we are far bet- 
ter supplied than most counties of the State in this 
respect, yet the great wish of directors and teachers 
is for Normal Schools, and we look to the present 
Legislature for them. 

Your readers shall be informed of our township 
teachers’ institutes and their mode of working, in 
your next number, if you wish it. 

8. S. Sears. 

Meadville, Jan, 14, 1856. 





CLEARFIELD CO. 


Hon. Tuo. H. Burrowes :—By a “ Circular to | 


Directors and Teachers,—which was published in 
the Journal_—the Teachers of this county were 
called together at various points, fur examination, 
during the month of October. Directors and pa- 
rents were also invited to attend. Applicants for 
teaching were admonished to come prepared, and not 
expect to get a better certificate than they merited. 
All who taught last year and made no improvement 
would have their certificates made lower and lower, 

I hold the doctrine, that a teacher should be a 
student, and if he will not improve himself, he will 
take but little interest in improving the schools he 
has the care of, and should be rejected as unworthy 
to take charge of a school, 

I have examined 64 to whom I gave temporary 
certificates, some very good. There are but ten 
teachers holding first class certificates in this coun- 
ty. It is difficult to get teachers of any kind, and it 
seems like lost money to pay those who are very de- 
ficient in the elementary branches. We have some 
good teachers and good schools; but the majority 
are very backward. The teachers are, nine-tenths 
of them, from other counties, and (with a few excep- 
tions,) not as well qualified as those of Clearfield 
county. 

We should like to see a State Normal School and 
County Institutes for the express purpose of training 
teachers. Then, and not till then, will we be sup- 
plied with good teachers. As we can only have 
four months schools, (in some districts the tax and 
State appropriation will allow but three months, 
and keep out of debt) professional teachers will not 
engage unless they can secure two or three schools, 
which is the case with some of them. 

There was an exhibition at Curwensville on Christ- 
mas night, that was a credit to the teachers and pu- 
pils. The house, 50 by 40, was crowded very much. 
All the windows, &c.,, were ornamented with ever 


well worth going ten miles to see ; and the audience 
was highly gratified. 
A. Tuare Scuryver. 
Clearfield, Jan, 1, 1856. 


Notices of Schools. 











HARRISBURG SCHOOLS. 

Governor Pollock in the Public Schools.—On Tues- 
day, Governor Po.tiock, accompanied by the Depu- 
ty Superintendent, the County Superintendent, and 
Board of School Directors, visited the various pub- 
lic schools in this Borough. In every instance the 
Governor and his escort were handsomely received, 
‘and the occasion was one of unusual interest. 

The first school visited was Miss Woopwarp’s in 
State street. Upon the entrance of the visitors the 
the whole school rose and sung, in full chorus, the 
following lines composed for the occasion :— 





Sisters, thronging here together 
Are we truly all we seem? 

Do we live for more than living 

Have our lives a noble scheme ? 


Favor will not make deserving, 


Toil we upward day by day? 
Slowly must we grow to blossom: 
Mushroom growth is quick decay. 


Do we rove life’s misty mountains 
By the morning light of truth ? 
Do we seek the hidden fountains 
Where the soul renews its youth? 
Fear not in the rugged pathway 
Life may lose its pleasant zest ; 
Sunny glades are in the mountains 
Where the weary feet may rest. 


His Excellency replied in a brief and touching ad- 
dress. Hespoke of Kindness, its beauty, its sim- 
plicity, its worth ; and counseled the young ladies 
to cultivate and cherish it tenderly now, that in af- 
ter years, it may gladden their hearts. This is a 
|plant that is ennobling, as it is imperishable. The 
visitors then examined some beautiful specimensj.of 
drawing, and shortly afterwards retired, the scholars 
rising and singing another song. 

The next school visited was Miss Mowry’s.—Up. 
on entering the room, the Governor was met and wel. 
comed ina neat address by Miss Paulina Wilson, 
who presented him with a handsome boquet of flow. 
ers, at the same time repeating the following beauti- 
ful lines :— 





** How lovely are the flowers, 
That in the valley smile ; 

They seem like forms of angels, 
Pure, and free from guile. 


But one thing mars their beauty— 
It does not always last; 

They droop, and fade, and wither, 
Long ere the summer’s past. 


And I am like the flower 
That blooms in fragrant May ; 
When days of sickness find me, 
Then I shall fade away. 


Then let me seek the beauty 
That God alone can give ; 

For, when this is over, 
That will for ever live.”’ 


The Governor delivered an eloquent address in re- 
ply, at the conclusion of which, and whilst the visi- 
tors were retiring, the scholars sang, in full chorus 





greens and artificial flowers inthe best style. It was 





and with good effect, “the golden rule.” 
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The Governor was then escorted to the school of | 
Miss Herzer, in Walnut street, where he was wel-| 
comed by Miss Sallie M’Reynolds, the youngest) 


welcomed the Governor in the following appropriate 
speech :— 
Governor :—We most gladly welcome you to our 


scholar in the sehool, in the following chaste and |/ittle world, for your visit, we most sincerly trust, will 


appropriate address :— 


Governor Pottock.—I am the youngest scholar 
in this large school. Our teacher ~ asked me to 
welcome you in the name of all. 
looking for you for some time, 
very happy by your presence. 


of all our schools and we hope you will take care of | 
them, for we love them and our teachers.—We have | 


no votes, but when we grow up to be women we ma 
have influence and we shall always smile upon the 
true friends of education. Wethank you for com- 
ing among usand we will always remember your 
visit with pleasure.” 

The Governor replied at some length, in a very 
eloquent and impressive address, full of encourage- 
ment to the Teachers, and of wholesome admonition 
to the scholars. 


In Miss Brsnor’s school, His Excellency made a 
neat and well timed address. In Mrs, M’Wixttams 
and Miss Brook's schools a brief speech was deliv- 
ered, complimentary to the manner in which they 
were governed, and spoken so feelingly and prettily 
to the little children, that they will long remember 
what he said. 


The visitors proceeded thence to the Lancaster- 
ian school house. Entering Mr. Ecxet’s room they 
were received in a brief address by Master John 
Sayford, as follows :-— 

Governor Por.ock :—It has become my duty to 
extend to you the hand of friendship, and bid you a 
hearty welcome among our youthful band. Then in 
the name of the school which I represent, permit me 
to bid you weleomeand doubly welcome to our midst. 
We greet you with all the ardor our youthful hearts 
ean pour forth, and hail your coming with emotions 
of the deepest gratitude. I can assure you we deem 
it no slight mark of your esteem, te be thus hon- 
ored by a visit from the great head of the Keystone 
State. A goodly number of us already feel the re- 
sponsibility resting upon us, and we need some stim- 
ulant, to arouse us to action. Something that will 
enable us to prosecute with greater zeal the voble 
work we have begun. Something that will carry us 
with rapid strides to the fountain head of litera- 
ture and science. You, Sir, by this day’s ac- 
tion have given us that stimulant, and kindled a flame 
within our bosoms t iat shall never be extinguished, 
but continue to grow brighter and brighter as the 
ceaseless tide of time rolls on. Be assured, that your 
visit will be remembered and have an encouraging 
effect upon us, /ong after these walls shall have ceased 
to echo tothe sound of our voices, and you, too 
shall have taken your place by the side of your time- 
honored compeers. Then when you retire from this 
room carry with you the never dying truth, that you 
by leaving—for a time—the political world, and 
making yourself one of our number, have inspired us 
with renewed vigor to gain the goal. In conclusion, 
allow me to return to you and your comrades here 
with you, our warmest and heartfelt thanks, for the 
interest you have this day manifested in our prosper- 
ity. “> 

The governor’s reply was most eloquent ; urging 
the pupils to press onward with zeal and determina- 
tion,—that in the Future there was a work for them 
—they must be prepared for it. 


In Mr. Eysrer’s school, Master Charles Hummel 


suits. 


and are now made | - ! - . : 
You are at the head | Very worthy Executive. The approving smiles of 


‘led us there. 





mark a new and bright epoch in our academic pur- 
May your presence cheer us on to renewed 
and untiring exertions up the rugged ascent, and your 


We have been @*#mple inspire us with the same high and noble as- 


pirations which so prominently characterize our 


the wise and good, are, at all times, strong incen- 
tives to being good, and doing good, anc when they 
are withheld, bright guiding stars are wanting for 
our cheer along our paths. May this, then, I repeat, 
be an occasion to us of no ordinary moment; to which 


| we will ever recur, as a green oasis in our school-boy 
journey; and when our feet shall have been steadfast- 
ily fixed within the stately hard songht aisles, may 
|we be able to point to the impression we this day 


receive, and to your example as the cynosure that 
In the name of my school mates I 
again bid you welcome. 

Here, again, the Governor replied with much fer- 
vor, complimentary to teachers and scholars. 

In theschool of Messrs. Epwarps, and Eerie Mas- 
ter George Price Chandler welcomed the Governor 
in the following address : 

GoveRNOoR PoLtock : 

Joy thrills the heart and beams on every face, 

To greet thee, sir, within this goodly place, 

While pleasure gladdens every eye around, 

And welcomes thee to Learning’s favorite ground,— 
Not with the welcome that the warrior meets 
When home retu:ned from fiercest strife and war,— 
Not with the welcome that the wanderer greets, 
When native vales are reached from climes afar,— 
Not with the welcome that the lover meets, 

In the lone trysting hour, ’neath sky and star,— 
Not with the welcome politicians give, 

Feigned, with deceitfulness and guile :— 

No, no; a nobler feeling in our beings live, 

A feeling burning purer, bright the whule ; 

As with the gush of innocence and youth 

Our hearts outglow with childhood’s certain truth. 
*Tis thus we welcome with a joy elate 

The worthy ruler of the Keystone State ; 

We’re proud to know that in his expanded mind 
True dignity and worth with talent are combined. 
As the world is vast and wide, so greater, higher, 
Should knowledge be, in his devout desire, 

That education, gracious boon to mankind given 
Should be extensive as the earth and heaven,— 
Or what, we think, would bring you here to day, 

If not to bid us speed on erudition’s way ! 


Our glorious country, the fairest ’neath the skies ! 
Our country’s flag—no lovelier meets the eyes! 
Bought by the blood each patriot father gave 

Rather than brook a king or die a slave ; 

How thrills our hearts at mention of their names, 
Whose brilliant acts are deathless as their fames. 
They founded Schools—the bulwarks of the free, 
The surest guardians of our liberty ! 

Such deeds were noble as their lives were great ! 
How many e’en of this our native State, 

How many of thy sons, O land of Penn! 

Enshrined their names among earth’s mighty men. 
As bright ensamples unto every one 

What they accomplished, and had by) study done; 
Were they true-hearted Pennsylvanians? then shall we 
Strive in our Future—Glorious Future—so to be. 
Here step by step, and hopeful day by day, 

We patient toil up learning’s pleasant way,— 
Pleasant to know while counting lessons o’er, 

The great and mighty trod its path before ; 

As o’er the histome page their earnest lives we scan, 
And see the ‘* Child was father to the man.” 

While with the fond assistance we receive, 

The kind instruction which our teachers give ; 
Sweeter our study grows, and with desire we feel 
To onward, upward press, with deep untiring zealj 
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So day by day we learn with willing heart 

In life’s great drama to act well our part! 
With each an aim, and object in his view, 
What may not unremitting study do? 

°Tis Education makes the creature, man, 

And Knowledge ’tis, that sways all earthly powers— 
The longest life is but the briefest span;— 
The present only can we greet and call it ours. 
°Tis useless, Sir, to tell how day by day 

Hard study gives us better zest for play— 
The more we learn the dearer far we prize 
The active sports in which new vigor lies, 


We greet you, Sir, with kindling heart and eye, 

And thank you for your visit here to-day ! 

Long will it be a pleasant memory 

When school boy hours have passed and flown away ;— 
A hearty welcome to these glorious halls, 

Sacred to learning and its noble lore;— 

A welcome, warmest welcome, responding echo calls, 
While every soul with pride is gushing, flowing o’er ; 
We wish thee peace down thro’ thy active life ; 

May love and joy thy earnest heart elate, 

Whate’er the battle, the conflict, or the strife, 

Still firmly, safely guide the Ship of State ! 

Welcome, thrice welcome ! 





The Governor's reply was most excellent. His 
remarks were confined principally here, as elsewhere, | 
to thoughts suggested in the several welcoming ad- 
dresses, exhorting the boys to remember that they | 
were the hope of this country—so great and power- 
ful—and that ina few more years they would be 
brought on the field of action. They should pre- 
pare, therefore, to do well their part, and now was 
the time to begin. He concluded with a high en- 
conium on the glorious system of Common School 
education in our State, and was truly glad to see 
ym day the many sweet faces lit up by its hallowed 

ame. 

In the school under the direction of Mr. Kuan 
and Miss Hynicka, Master Albert Wyeth, the 
youngest scholar in the school, read the following : 

Governor Pottocx:—Here, at the door of the 
Temple of Learning, I stand, a very little boy, and 
welcome you to our midst. You will find glad and 
open hearts among our youthful throng,—children 
who fee! grateful to know that those that wandered 
the paths we are now beginning to tread, watch 
over our feeble endeavors with so much interest.— 
Life, to us, is but a long and glittering thing of hope 
and joy, and it is only from the lips of the aged and 
wise, and noble, we learn of the teil and strife in 
store for us. The childhood of those good men is 
a glorious heritage, and bright incentives unto us 
to emulate their deeds. Truly, the 

* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of Time,— 

Foot-prints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

We give you acordial welcome, Sir. Our hearts, 
though young, yet overflow with joy and love.— 
Your visit, sir, shall be ever remembered by us—re- 
membered when the hopes of other years shall have 
brought us upon the stage of action—when you, and 
those with you, shall have passed from hence for- 
ever, and your name be written brightly upon the his- 
toric page of your native State, and our native State. 
In that dear timee, arnestly and ardently looked for- 
ward to by us, your words and your goodness will 
come up through all those then long series of past 
times, like a sweet memory, that will make our 
childhood’s track shine bright and resplendent, 





whatever may betide us in our several journeys.— 


Words are poor, and looks must only be eloquent on 
such an occasion as this. We feel very grateful to 
you for your kindness. May your visit be as pleas- 
ant to you as it is joyful to us. You are welcome! 

Gov. Pottock replied very happily, and said it 
gladdened his heart to see so many bright eyes 
present. The great men who have left their names 
as “a glorious heritage,” were once little boys such 
as they, and they should try to be like them. 

At the colored school taught by Mr. Bustix1, the 
Governor made a brief address. This closed his 
visit to the schools of the North Ward. 

Sours Warp Scnoors.— At 2 P. M., the Diree- 
tors of the South Ward School District waited upon 
His Excellency, the Governor, and in company with 
the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools and 
the County Superintendent, proceeded to visit the 
schools of the ward. Entering Miss Enouisn’s 
school, Miss Margaret Dinwiddie rose and welcomed 
the distinguished visitor, in the following neat and 
brief address :— 


Gov. Potiock :—With pleasure, Sir, we welcome 
you to our school, and feel grateful to you for the 
honor you have done us, With student-life you are 
well acquainted,—you well know its trials and its 
joys. The patient, unwearying toil up the hill of 
science is not new to you, who was once a willing 
and successful pupil at Education’s holy shrine.— 
Here, to the scene of our every day duty, we joy- 
fully welcome you. Here, where Instruction’s voice 
is heard, and Knowledge finds earnest listeners, we 
welcome,—thrice welcome ! 

The Governor replied in a very appropriate man- 
ner, and expressed great pleasure at being with them. 
At the conclusion of the Governor’s remarks the 
school repeated their morning recitation from Holy 
Writ. Before he retired, an invitation was extended 
to His Excellency to attend an entertainmemt to 
be given by the pupils of that school on Thursday 
evening. 

At Misses M. and A. M. Hays’ school, Miss Mary 
H. Kerr made the following very pretty welcoming 
remarks :— 

Honorep S1r:—We welcome you to our school, 
and acknowledge with much pleasure, the honor of 
your visit. We are only little folks; and what is 
worse we have no votes : and we are not as worthy of 
your kindness as the youth of the academies and col- 
leges, and female seminaries. But give us time,and 
we will grow larger; and if we should never have 
votes, we hope to have a voice (and to use it too) in 
taking care some way, that things go right in the 
State and Nation. And though we are now little 
and humble, we need all the more the encourage- 
ment of the wise and good, that as we are growing 
in stature, we may be increasing in wisdom and 
goodness. God has blessed you, Sir, with olive 
plants, like ourselves, in your own happy home ; and 
now that the people have made you a kind of Com- 
monwealth parent, we desire that the kind and 
fatherly feelings you have towards your own dear 
little ones, you may have, in some degree, towards 
us—and not to us alone; but to all, who, like us, 
share in the blessings of a common school educa- 
tion. Again, I say, we welcome you to our school, 
and thank you sincerely for your visit. 

This evidently touched the heart of the Governor. 
It was true, he said, that he had “olive plants at 
home,”—and it was the greater reason why he should 
love little children. He spoke very beautifully to 
the pupils, about Mary, the Mother of Washington, 
and told them they must emulate her example if 
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they desired to be useful women and wished the highly honored by your presence among us this day. 
blessing of those who came after them. This manifestation of your kind care and zealous in- 

At Mr:. Batey’s school, the boys sang a pretty | terest in the great cause of Common School Educa- 
song entitled “The School for Me.” During the |tion is regarded by us as an important epoch in the 
singing, it was indeed pleasant to see with what history of the Common School System of this State. 
spirit the little fellows entered into the matter. The We feel thankful for the ample provision which has 
Governor asked a few questions which were prompt- been made by our Commonwealth for the education 
ly replied to. jof American youth. We rejoice to know that amid 


To Mr. Saxtow’s school, in the same building, the cares and perplexities of public business, your 
Master Samuel Denning welcomed the Governor as Excellency has found it convenient to spend a few 
follows : |moments with us. Permit me, therefore, as the re- 

Gov. Pottock :—Sir.—We welcome you to our | presentative of this school, to welcome you among 
school room, and feel highly honored with your visit ; "5. bent 
hoping that you will pass by witha glance the rough; The Governor replied ina happy manner, express- 
appearance of our room; but view the bright coun-|ing his joy at seeing so many glad hearts present, 
tenances of its inmates. Our room is small and un-| 40d thanked them much. ? 
comfortable, but with all these inconveniences, we| At Miss Hovsrr’s school after the little pupils 
are endeavoring, with the aid of our teacher, to make |sung a hymn, commencing with “Very little ones 
our way onward and upward the hill of science, pre-|are we,” the Governor asked them a number of 
paring for the trials and difficulties that we will meet questions, and told them all, how kind they should 
with in years to come. In this room we all delight | be to their little brothers and sisters; they should 
to assemble to spend a few hours together for mu-|study their lessons well, that when they grew up to 
tual improvement. It will be a spot never to be, be women they would be prepared for the duties 
forgotten ; but on which we will look back with great | then imposed upon them. 
pleasure and delight. Who knows but that some! At Miss Dow’s school, Mr. Hickox made a few 
of us who are now pupils in this school, may hold | remarks to the girls, encouraging them not only to 
responsible offices in our Commonwealth and Na-|study more but to learn and love Him, who was once 
tion? God has blessed us by placing us in a land | little child on the earth paths, but who so loved 
of liberty and intelligence ; but with all these bless-|the wicked, sinful world, that he died to save all. 
ings it still depends upon our own exertions to gain At the conclusion of his remarks, Miss Agnes 
the point at which we are aiming. The Education, | M’Williams, in the name of the school, presented 
moral and intellectual, of every individual, must be, | His Excellency a beautiful boquet of rosebuds, to 
chiefly, his own work. “There is no excellency which he replied very prettily, comparing those 
without great labor.” Genius. unexerted, is like the |around him to the bright buds in his hand. These 
poor moth that flutters around a candle till it scorch- buds, said he may fade and droop, and die ; so eH 4 
es itself to death. Sir: your visit will give to us a|Wwe ; these buds will return to the dust from whic 
new impulse and arouse our ambition to its greatest | they sprang ; yet the former returns not again ; while 
height. When you leave this room bear with you | We shall live forever, clothed in the bloom of immor- 
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our highest regards, for this hour shall ever be re- | tality. 


membered as one of great moment and delight.— 
Sir: allow me once more in behalf of my fellow 
school mates to extend to you a hearty welcome into 
our midst, and hope that the blaze you may this day 
kindle, may never cease to burn. Again, Welcome, 
Welcome, thrice Welcome Governorof t he Old 
Keystone State. 

Allusion having been made in the address to the 
building in which the school was held, after address. 
ing the voys in a few neat sententious remarks, sta- 
ting that though their room was small, it was clean 
and neat, and felt much pleased with the progress 
of the pup Is, the Governorturning to the Directors 
expressed his evident gratification at learning from 
them, the contemplated erection of a more commodi- 
ous and comertaiiia edifice during the coming year. 
He reminded them of their duty and the honor of 
their offices. To their hands were committed the 
education of the rising youth of the ward. What, 
said he, is the wealth of your citizens or of any city 
compared with their moral and intellectual condi. 
tion? Dross. Here the distinguished visitor be- 
came quite eloquent. He knew the character of 
the Board—the men of integrity and worth who 
composed it—from their hands he hoped much. 

The visitors proceeded thence to Mr. Dare’s 
school, where the Governor asked a few questions 
and made a brief address, 2 

To Mr. Sae.censercer’s school, Master Horace 
Jones welcomed them as follows ; 

Governor :—Permit me, Sir, in behalf of my fel- 
low scholars to express our sincere and heartfelt 
pleasure at receiving this visit from you. We feel 


Moral worth and beauty will never fade and 
pass away, but will be eternal as the heavens. The 
Governor spoke beautifully, truthfully, admirably, 
and we only wish we could do justice to his remarks. 

After the visitors retired, before they separated, 
the Hon. VaLentine Hummer, in behalf of the South 
Ward School Board, returned to the Governor and 
the Superintendents, their thanks for the honor of 
their visit, and extended to them a cordial invita- 
tion to re-visit them again. 

Thus closed one of the brightest days in the his- 
tory of Common School Education in our beloved 
borough, one which will be looked back to with evi- 
dent pleasure by every one who took part, Governor, 
Superintendents, Directors, Teachers and Scholars. 
To the latter, especially, it will be a green spot in 
their lives—a beautiful memory for after years. 

[We regret very much that we cannot give cor- 
rect reports of the several replies of Gov. Pot.ock. 
We learn from those who listened to them, that for 
feeling, tenderness, and beauty of style, they were 
unsurpassed. But only in the hearts of the listen- 
ers can they be cherished. An attempt to give an 
idea of their intrinsic worth is almost vain. The 
welcoming addresses were hurriedly written, as the 
preparation was very brief.|—Pa. Telegraph. 





READING SCHOOLS. 

[Some weeks ago we received the annualfreport 
of the Controllers of the common schools of Reading, 
in pamphlet form, (and a handsome pamphlet it is,) 
and laid it by, with the intention of placing the sub- 





stance of it before the readers of this Journal, at 
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the earliest practicable moment. But the following 
article from the Reading Journal saves us the trou- 
ble, and presents a better synopsis than we could 
have prepared.—Ep. :] 


“The First Annual Report of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Reading School District, with an Ap- 
pendix,” is the title of a pamphlet of 64 pages, just 
published, in pursuance of a resolution of the Board. 
A handsome wood engraving of the “ Washington 
School House, N. W. Ward,” after a drawing by 
H. D. Torrey, is inserted as a frontispiece, and the 
pages are filled with interesting statistics, relative 
to the public schools of this city, from the first or- 
ganization of the system in 1834, up to the present 
time. A brief reference to some of the main features 
of this Report may not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers. 

The law establishing a general system of Educa- 
tion by common, or public schools, was passed in 
1834, and, surprising as it may seem to those who 
recollect the Saves political opposition it received 
in Berks for many years subsequently, two of her 
then*members of the Legislature, (Messrs. Benja- 
min Tyson and Adam cons voted for the ori- 
ginal bill. They were re-nominated by the dominant 
party the ensuing year, but a ‘split’ was the con- 
sequence ; the ‘school’ candidates were defeated by 
regular old fogies, and from that time until within a 
few years past, opposition to the public schools con- 
tinued to be the main article in the ‘ Democratic ’ 
creed. 

The first meeting held in Reading in favor of the 
school system, was called by William Wilson, Josh. 
Davis, Godfrey Pfleager, Andrew Martin, Edward 
Smeck and C. Hazzard, whether before or after the 
law, is not stated. After the law was passed, the 
most strenuous efforts were made by the ‘ wheel- 
horse’ of that day to procure its repeal, and prevent 
the opening the schools. Like most laws of a pro- 
gressive character, it was pronounced ‘unconstitu- 
tional’ ‘tyrannical’ and ‘unjust.’ But although 
the ‘no school’ party succeeded in the county, they 
were unsuccessful in the city. The people took the 
matter in hand,—the system was accepted,—the 
schools were opened, and the reports for the first year 
(1835) show fourteen hundred and thirty-nine scholars 
in the public schools of the city,—five hundred of 
whom had never before been inside of a school house. 


In 1835 Reading was divided into but two wards 
—North and South—for general and school purpo- 
ses. The first Directors of the North Ward were 
Henry Rhoads, David Rightmyer, John Roland, Jo- 
seph Kendall and Benjamin Davis. Those of the 
South Ward were William Darling, John Goodhart, 
Daniel Ermold, William Wanner, Jacob Geiger and 
Daniel Graeff. The total receipts for school purpo- 
ses in both wards, for that year, are stated at $3,- 
937 50, and the expenses at $4,108 71. 


In May, 1836, a meeting of delegates from the 
various districts of Berks was held in the Court 
House, for the purpose of accepting the system.— 
Both the wards of Reading, as also the country dis- 
tricts of Amity, Carnarvon, Robeson, Ruscombman- 
or, Union, Windsor and Womelsdorf, 9, voted for 
acceptance. The other delegates in attendance, 20 
in number, voted in the negative, including a dele- 
gate from Windsor and Amity, each of which town- 
ships had two sets of representatives. From that 
time to the present, the schools of Reading were 
carried on with more or less efficiency. School 
Houses were built as needed;—at first small, inconve- 


nient buildings, which were succeeded by larger and 
more imposing structures as the population and 
wealth of the city increased. The Hieh School was 
organized and opened in November, 1852, and the 
resent Normal School for Teachers speedily fol- 
owed. The consolidation of the several wards was 
effected by the passage of the general school law of 
May 8th, 1854, and the first meeting of the present 
Board of Controllers was held on the 15th of the 
same month. We regret that our limited space pre- 
cludes us from entering into the particulars, as 
sketched in the report, of the great advantages ac- 
cruing to the cause of Education from these several 
movements, 

The following interesting tabular statement ex- 
hibits the number of Teachers, Scholars and Schools 
in the city from 1835 to 1855, inclusive, and, as 
showing the progress of the system, possesses rare 
interest : 


Years. Teachers. Scholars. Schools. 
1835 17 1439 17 
1836 16 1225 15 
1837 17 1317 20 
1838 23 1368 19 
1839 21 1400 16 
1840 24 1577 17 
1841 22 1851 17 
1842 24 1848 16 
1843 23 1951 15 
1844 31 1521 16 
1845 31 1917 18 
1846 35 1915 7 
1847 31 2064 17 
1848 33 2093 17 
1849 34 2327 18 
1850 49 2849 26 
1851 56 2917 28 
1852 59 2848 38 
1853 58 3541 39 
1854 57 3247 37 
1855 62 4191* 33 


*Of the above 83 were attached to the High School. 


The amount expended for school purposes in the 
Reading School District, for the year ending June 
1, 1855, was $18,974 95—being an rxcess of $1,443 
19 over the receipts. A few months ago male and 
female Night Schools were opened in various parts 
of the city, affording the means of education to a 
very considerable class of young persons, whose bu- 
siness engagements prevent their attendance upon 
the day schools. These schools are largely attend- 
ed, and the probability is that next year their num- 
ber will be increased. Under the present efficient 
organizatior, the various public schools of Reading 
are models of their kind, and reflect the highest 
credit upon the Board of Controllers and Teachers 
who have them in charge, as well as upon the citi- 
zens generally, by whom they are so liberally sup- 
ported and maintained. We hope next to have a 
report embracing the past history and present con- 
dition of the public schools throughout the county, 
and believe that such a work would not only prove 
highly interesting, but of great practical benefit in 
advancing the cause of Education in Berks 





YORK SCHOOLS. 

The examinations of the public schools of the 
South Ward in the borough, were held on Thursday 
and Monday last, and were attended by the Direc- 
tors and the County Superintendent. The first 





school examined was that in charge of Mr John 
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Baird; and the branches upon which the pupils were 
examined were Latin Grammar, English grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Soogmye , Philosophy, Read- 
ing, and Othography. The scholars acquitted them- 
selves very well, and quite creditably to their teach- 
er. This examination occupied the entire morning 
of Thursday. 

In the afternoon the school of Mr. James W. Lat- 
imer was examined in Geography, Grammar, Or- 
thography, and Arithmetic. In both these schools 
the scholars show the influence of careful drilling 
in the various branches, and reflect a high degree of 
credit upon their teacher, and the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Ward. 

On Friday night a very gratifying exhibition of 
the female schools of Miss H. Townsend, Miss Hays, 
and Miss 8S. Townsend, was held at Washington Hall. 
As it might have been expected, the Hall was fil- 
led to its utmost capacity; and the scholars filling 
the large stage, opened the performance? by singing 
in full chorus, the Christmas Carol. ‘The remainder | 
of the exercises consisted of dialogues, exercise on 
the maps, songs, &c., and each one performed her) 
part in the most satifactory manner. 

The exhibition of Miss Fahs’, Miss Stroman’s and 
Miss Craver’s female schools, was held in Washing- 
ton Hall, on Saturday evening; and although the 
weather was inclement, the Hall was filled. The 
exercises were of a very interesting character, and 
consisted of songs, dialogues, &e, Everything pas- 
sed off to thefsatisfaction of Directors,{feachers, and 
all interested.— Advocate. * 











Educational Societies. 


CLARION COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Pursuant to a previous notice given by Rev. R. 
W. Orr, County Superintendent, a number of Teach-. 
ers and those iuterested in establishing a Teachers’ | 











very able and interesting addresses upon topics con- 
nected with the objects of the institute, delivered 
by Hon. J. 8S. McCalmont, Amos Myers, Esq., and 
Rev. John McAuley, to whom the thanks of the 
meeting were deservedly tendered. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Meeting convened again at the Academy. Mr. 
James Speer in the chair. The Committee on pre- 
paring business reported an outline of proceedings, 
which was adopted. 

The committee to draft a constitution then made 
report of one for the consideration of the meeting, 
which after some amendments was adopted, and is 
as follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Arr. 1.—The name of the Society shall be the 
“Clarion County Teachers’ Institute.” 

Art. 2.—The objects of the Institute are the fur- 
therance of the cause of education in our midst, by 
the mutual improvement of Teachers, who are among 
its members ; the investigation and discussion of the 
best methods of conductieg Schools, and imparting 
instruction, and of other subjects necessary to these ; 
and the awakening of an increased interest om the 
part of School Directors and the public generally in 
the welfare of our common schools. 

Art. 3.—The officers of the Institute shall be a 
President, Vice President, Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, whose du- 
ties shall be those usually devolving upon those of- 
ficers respectively in other deliberate bodies. 

Art. 4. The County Superintendent of Common 
Schools for the time being, shall be ex-officio, Pres- 
ident of the Institute, and the other officers shall be 
elected annually, on the first day of the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute. 

Arr, 5.—Ten members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, 

Arr. 6.—By-laws for the government of the In- 


Institute, met for that purpose at the Clarion Aca-| stitute may be adopted by a vote of a majority of 
demy, on Wednesday the 25th of December, and|the members present at any regular meeting; and 
organized by calling D. R. Crate, Esq., to the chair this Constitution may be amended by a vote of not 


and appointing R. P. Reyner, Secretary. | less than two-thirds of the members present at any 

The object of the meeting being stated by the’ 
President, the different School Districts were called 
to ascertain how far each was represented. 

Prof. Nott being called upon, made some obser- 
vations on the propriety of introducing vocal music 
into the Common Schools, adding in conclusion 
two or three appropriate songs, executed in his own | 
happy style. 

On motion, Dr. J. T. Pritner and David Kirk’! 
were appointed a committee to invite the citizens 
generally to a meeting to be held at 7 o’clock in the) 
evening at the court house. 

On motion, Messrs. Rev. Orr, M’Cauley and 
Boyles, and Messrs. James Speer and Saml. B. Al- 
lison, were appointed a committee to prepare an) 
outline of business for to-morrow’s session. 

On motion, B. J. Reid, Esq., David Kirk and Jas. 
Craig, were appointed a committee to draft a Con- 
stitution and report to-morrow. 

The meeting then went into a general discussion | 
of practical questions, connected with the manage-| 
ment of schools and the most improved methods of | 
teaching. In this way the remainder of the after-| 


noon was very pleasantly and profitably occupied. 


EVENING SESSION. +. 


| tee of arrangements to provide 


annual meeting. 

Arr. 7.—Any practical male teacher may become 
a member by signing this constitution and paying 
to the treasurer a fee of twenty-five cents. Female 
teachers may become members without fee. 

Arr. 8 —Any other person friendly to the objects 
of the Institute, may, by the payment of a fee of 
fifty cents, become an honorary member and be en- 
titled to all the privileges of membership, except 
only the right of voting. 

‘The Institute then proceeded to the election of 
officers under the constitution just adopted, to serve 
for the ensuing year, when the following named gen- 
tlemen were duly elected and installed, viz: 

President—Rev. R. W. Orr, County Superinten- 
dent, and ex-officio President of the Institute Vice 
President—Rev. J. T. Boyles; Recording Secretary 
—B. J. Reid, Esq. ; Corresponding Secretary—Robt. 
Sutton, Esq. ; 7reasurer—Samuel C. Allison. 

On motion, resolved that the next annual meetin 
of the Institute commence at Clarion, on the thir 
Tuesday of October next, at 1 o’clock, P. M., and 
continue in session three days. 

On motion, Messrs. L. Guthrie, R. Sutton, 
Esq., and David Kirk were —— a@ commit- 

or the next annual 


A very respectable audience assembled in the) meeting, and procure suitable lecturers. 


Court House at 7 o’clock, P. M., D. R. Craig in the 
chair, where they had the pleasure of listening to! 


On motion, resolved that the same committee 
make arrangements for a public meeting of the In 
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stitute at the court house, on the Monday evening | 
of the ensuing February Court. 

On motion, the order of exercises was then taken 
up, and avery interesting discussion ensued upon the’ 
use of the black board, school discipline, the best 
method of imparting instruction, &c., until the hour 
of adjournment arrived, when 

On motion, the Institute adjourned to meet at the 
court house in Clarion, on Monday the 4th of Feb- 
ruary next, at 6} o’clock, P. M. 

R. W. Orr, President. 

B. J. Reid, Secretary. 


DELAWARE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
The last session of the Institute for 1855, was held | 
at Fulton Hall, Chester, on Thursday, Friday and} 
Saturday, the 29th and 30th Nov. and lst Dec. The 
President, Dr. Gzorcr Smitu, presided. The weath- 
er during the whole session, was highly favorable ; 
and the attendance of Teachers and friends of edu-| 
cation was much larger than at any former meeting | 
of the Institute. 


FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. Mr. Deans, the County Superintendent, 
made some opening remarks on the Public School 
System, and the advantages to be derived from 
‘Teachers’ Institutes. He said the school system was 
still imperfect, in that it made no appropriation for 
the education of teachers. It was, therefore, the 
more gratifying to see so many teachers earnestly 
engaged in endeavoring to remove the consequen- 
ces of this defect, by availing themselves of the only 
means that lie in their power for obtaining normal 
instruction, namely, Teachers’ Institutes. He said 
they might as well learn there as elsewhere, since it 
is only by a comparison of views that we can im- 
prove in the art and science of teaching. He also 
spoke of the inadequate remuneration which teachers 
commonly receive for their arduous services, and the 
false and illiberal notions which the communty too 
often hold on this subject ; but he was glad to know 
that the profession is begining to be appreciated, 
and the teacher evidently assuming that position in 
it, which the wants of the people and the cause of 
education alike demand, He adverted to the his- 
tory of education in different countries, and the im- 
portance of teachers making themselves, to a cer- 
tain extent, acquainted therewith. In this way many 
of the errors of others may be seen and avoided ; 
while the real improvements they have made, and 
which have stood the test of experience, may be ad- 
opted to any extent the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case shall render advisable. He said; that it 
was the necessary consequence of the public indif- 
ference to education, that so often gives them very 
poor teachers. They may have just such as they want 
or are willing to pay for. A bill was sent toa Board 
of Directors, by the teacher they had employed du- 
ring the past year, calling for $20075, for servi- 
vices rendered “as per contract.” The Directors’ 
eyes were at last opened; they saw that the poor 
teacher they had been employing, was too ignorant 
even to arrange $200 and $75 in such a manner as 
to express the proper aggregate. 

Dr. Earnest not being present to take the part 
assigned him, which had been appointed for that 
hour, the Secreretary made afew general introductory 
observations on the subject of Geometry ; compar. 
ing the usual and received definitions of a point, 
line, right line, &c., and concluded with a demon- 








ner, the geometrical idea of these first elements and 
principles. 

Mr. Deans made some observations on orthogra- 
phy and othographical parsing, in which a portion 
of the Institute took part. 

The Institute than adjourned till halfpast one 
o’clock, P. M. 

On the reassembling ofthe Institute, Mr. J. W. 
Taintor read an essay on “ What Constitutes a 
Teacher,” in which he enumerated and enforced, in 
his own peculiar and emphatic manner, the qualities 
es and accomplishments which the teacher of youth 
should possess and cultivate. 

He was followed by Mr. Deans, on English Gram- 
mar, who gave an outline of his method of teaching 
this science to young pupils. He dwelt particular- 
ly on the formation of the passive verb, which he il- 
lustrated with numerous examples. 

The Rev. Isaac Gray then instructed the Institute 
ty on Mental Arithmetic, giving them a great varie- 
of practical examples, in the solution of which 
several members of the Institute took part. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned till seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

At the reopening of the Institute, in the evening, 


|a general discussion took place on the subject of 


School Examinations, in which Messrs. Gray, Stet- 
son, Deans, and others participated. ‘The Secretary 
offered the following resolutions on the subject, 
which were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved by the Teachers’ Institute of Deleware Coun- 
ty, That we regard Public Examinations in Com- 
mon Schools as highly beneficial to the pupils en- 
gaged in them ; and as having, also, a good effect in 
elevating the standard of education in the commu- 
nity in which they are held. 

Resolved, That we will do all in our power to en- 
courage and uphold such examinations in our coun- 


co 
4 


Dr. Hart then delivered a lecture on Natural 
Philosophy, in which he endeavored to sustain the 
proposition, that this science is, in its nature, per- 
fectly suited to the proper training and develope- 
ment of all classes and conditions of the youthful 
mind. He spoke at considerable length on the ad- 
aptation, usefulness, and interesting character of the 
study, when properly taught; and showed how the 
sports of children are adapted to its easy and per- 
fect illustration. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned till Friday 
morning, at 9 o’clock. 

SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 

The Institute was called to order at 9 o’clock, A. 
M., and the minutes of the previous day read and 
approved. The exercises were commenced by Mr. 
A. M. 8. Carpenter, of Rhode Island, who instruc- 
ted the Institute on the elementary sounds of our 
language. The teachers present were arranged in 
classes, and practiced under his direction the sound- 
ing of the vocals, sub-vocals, and aspirates, He ur- 
ged the importance of pupils practicing these ele- 
mentary sounds, until they become thoroughly ac- 
quaintd with them, contending that no one can per- 
fectly enunciate our language without such know- 
ledge. 

Bishop Porter being present, was invited to ad- 
dress the Institute on-the subject of education. He 
kindly complied, in an address of great brilliancy 
and power. The Secretary deeply regrets that his 
rough notes will enable him to give buta very im- 
pertect sketch of the Bishop's remarks. 





stration intended to illustrate, in an accurate man- 


He commenced by expressing his pleasure at see_ 
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ing so large a number of teachers present. He had as much as we possibly can. And this is what the 
come only to listen, but, regarding it as a privilege world calls success,—the highest ambition, the mil- 
to meet teachers assembled for so laudable an ob- lions which avarice may require. Let us teach our 
ject as that they had in view, he would say a few, pupils what true success is:—not the getting of 
words to them as an old teacher. Some, perhaps, wealth, but how to use it, and a conscious recititude 


had had more experience in teaching than he; but ‘of rinciple and of purpose, which will enable them 


as, in the words of Lord Coke, “ we all owe a debt at last to tell over with manly pride, how every 
of grutitude to our profession,” he might still con- dollar has been appropriated. 
sider his as not yet fully discharged. I would keep before me in all myteachings by ex- 





He thought it a great privilege for teachers thus 
to meet together. In this way a great stock is ac- 
cumulated from the experience of many, which would 


ample and by precept, this greatend, namely to pene- 


trate, to mould, to possess the motives of the child, 
to live for God and for humanity. This is not to be 
done by preaching, but by practice; nor can it be 
accomplished to any great extent from the pulpit. 


a of great value in the school room. As he had 
i 


stened to their proceedings his mind had been car- 8ccor : tent t 
ried back to the ; of his pupilage, when he had It is in childhood when the mind is plastic that it 
to rise at five o’clock and thread his way through can be so a and possessed, And at this time 
all sorts of weather, to the distant log school house. it will be moulded and possessed either by this or the 
The teachers of that day were very different from contrary character. Teachers, therefore, need to be 
most of those of the present. They were employed ever true to their calling, to the high responsibility 
only for the winter, and generally from among such | Of their office. The child knows whether the teach- 
as happened to come along in the fall seeking such |r is a true man or a true woman, for he can discov- 
employment. They were for the most part entire er it in his conduct more readily than in his precepts. 
strangers to their employers and to their business, | If it be false or assumed, the lieing example is at 
He still remembered some of them with gratitude, |once detected. We should remember that life-lies 
but none of them seemed to be sensible of the high |are the most pernicious, nay, the most pestiferous 
and responsible character of their office. of any—they are essentially hollow, false, destroying. 
Though he had not taught for more than twenty |The teacher, therefore, has the Pe be | of fashionin 
years, he thought he could return to-morrow to the i rane his pepits, er, e be not ease ? 
business of teaching, and with renewed pleasure and | wns Arerteenietpco tortie pte 28 me ayes oe renee 
profit. He was sensible of having made many er-| ‘The teacher should discriminate clearly between 
rors which he might now correct. In the first place |mere knowledge and true education. The latter 
he would set before himself the true idea of education, | will make hima true member of society. It 


and this he would always endeavor toact upon. By | will give him habits and tastes more important, more 
the true idea of education he did not mean simply |Conducive to his usefulness and happiness than any 


a knowledge of books, nor the acquisition of a cer- | ®#mount of mere knowledge. 

tain amount of information, nor mere mental deci-| The Bishop thought studies were multiplied too 
pline, nor acquired talent of any kind, but the forma- ‘much in our schools. His boys were not satisfied 
mation of character. He would take the place of the | with the study of the common branches—they must 
parent to his pupils, and prepare them to go into! pursue something “ higher’—Physiology, Astromo- 
the dusty arena of life, generous, self-sacrificing,|my, &c. There is no greater sham than this, of en- 
whole-sonled members of society, and as such to bat- | gaging young minds in such studies. It has the al- 
tle manfully for justice and fortrath. No one is en-| most certain effect of preventing clearness and co- 
lightened without this moral training, which is foun- | herence of ideas, by converting the mind into a mere 
ded upon conscientiousness, and which alone con-|lumber-room. Pupils should be so educated that 
stitutes true wisdom. There is no other part of | they can bring their minds to bear on any subject. 
a teacher's duty so important as this inculcation of | They should be so drilled that they can master their 
a true chararter, requiring, as it does, all the influen- | intellects rather than their instruction; and then with 
ces hecan bring to bearfor that purpose. Many ofthe | clear heads and hearts they can apply their powers 
influences within the school room are unfriendly to to any subject. The thousands of facts in science 
the formation of such a character. We are capa-/had better remain in the encyclopedia, where they 
ble of being actuated by motives too low and sor-/| properly belong, then be mixed up without order in 
did, the fear of offending this or that patron, or by |the mind of the pupil. 

pecuniary or other like considerations. Pupils are| The speaker said he had always had his mind too 
told that oe | may become Presidents or Stephen | much divided in teaching ; had thought too much of 
Girards, or the gaudy picture of ambition in some | other things. The great maxim in teaching, to in- 
form, is constantly kept before their view, and thus | sure success, is, to “ go at it with a will.” The af- 
the American mind, so easily wrought upon by re-|fections also, as well as the energies, should be en- 
publican sentiments, is constituted. But these are |listed in the work. Finally, what is done, should be 
not the motives best calculated to benefit the pupil; | done well, 

they should therefore be kept in the back ground,| The business in which the teacher is engaged, 
and those nobler sentiments appealed to which will |is a noble one. By devoting himself exclusively to 
make an honest, intelligent, God-fearing advocate | his calling, he cultivates practical force, which ena- 
of truth. George Washington was so educated, and |ables him to carry opposition far from him. The 
when he returned, Cincinnatus like, to his farm, he | true teacher is of this character. He does not make 
was a greater man than he was among the triumphs | the business a mere stepping stone to something 
of Yorktown and Brandywine. The pupilshould be else. He gives himself body and soul to his profes- 
taught this conquest of himself. He should have |sion. 

the principles of true morality inculeated in every, The teacher should be enthusiastic and should in- 
lesson that he is taught. The lessonthat most re-| fuse his enthusiasm into his pupils. He may, if he 
ceive is not, that “it is more blessed to give than to! chooses, make himself a Dr. Busby, who, we are told, 
receive,” but, to use a homely though suggestive | was considered by his pupils the greatest man in the 





expression, it is to obtain “by hook or by crook,” ! Kingdom, The King upon entering his school room 
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was expected to take off his hat, the pupils regard- | and of the similar figures described on their homolo- 
ing the Doctor as even greater than his majesty. gous sides. 
eachers should appeal to the imagination, and| Mr. Deans exhibited a class in Grammar under his 

lay hold of the affections of their pupils more than instruction, that had made great proficiency in the 
they do. This was a characteristic of the teaching |science, for pupils of their age. They conjoga- 
of the greatest of instructors, Christ, whose felici- ted an irregular verb given them by the President, 
tous style and marvelous skill of adaptation, have through all its moods and tenses, with great readi- 
never been equalled. Look at his sermon on the ness and accuracy. 
Mount. There we see no cold generalizations, nor, The Rev. Mr. Gray, on Mental Arithmetic, pro- 
dead and meaningless ideals, but parables of direct pounded numerous examples to be solved by the 
and searching application. The “ except ye repent,” | members, and illustrated their solution, much to the 
would not have the thrilling effect which those par- | satisfaction of the Institute. He also explained, by 
ables had. |means of the blocks, the rationale of the usual mode 

The effect upon the mind resulting from a want of extracting the cube root. 
of a suitable education, is well seen in the evening) Mr. Perkins, on Physical Geography, described 
schools of our great metropolis. There beggars and the general features of the two Continents, and also 
outeasts of almost every description, may be seen | of the ocean and atmosphere. He showed how the 
eagerly striving for some knowledge of arithmetic ; progress of civilization is dependent, to a very con- 
and this seems to be their only ambition. To learn siderable extent, upon peculiarities in the climate, 
to reckon, that they may make money, and cheat form, location, arrangement, and other physical 
more successfully, is all they appear to want. ‘To characters of different portions of the world. He 
add and subtract, obtain some knowledge of casting exhibited a diagram representing a section of the 
interest, and perhaps of computing percentage, is ocean ; also one illustrating the oceanic currents. 
their ultima thule. | Dr. Charles J. Morton, of Chester, offered the 

This is not the education that possesses the whole following resolution which was unanimously adop- 
being, imparting moral sensibility and greater 99 | ted :— 
bilities fer usefulness. We must appeal to the affee-| Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to re- 
tions to enlighten the understanding. We should port to the next session of the Institute, the names 
depend less upon books, and more upon ourselves, | of those Districts, and of their Directors, who have so 
in calling out the spiritual principle of the pupil. | justly and liberally made no abatement in the teach- 
It was a maxim with me, never to bring a book into | ers’ wages during their attendance at the sessions of 
the recitation room. I donot remember ever open- this Institute. 
ing a book before my pupils, (except in algebra, for! The Chair appointed Dr. C.J. Morton, Jesse Hall 
the purpose of finding problems for them to solve) and Joseph P. Maris, said Committee. 
during the twenty years of my experience in teach-| The Institute then adjourned till six and a half 
ing. ‘There are very great advantages in being thor- | o'clock in the evening. 
oughly versed in the various branches we endeavor; On the reconvention of the Institute, the exercises 
to teach. By mastering the whole subject, it iseasy were commenced, and afterwards enlivened by the 
to vary the mode of presenting it, and thus awaken execution of some choice musical compositions, bya 
new interest on the part of the scholar. I cannot| choir of ladies and gentlemen of Chester, who kindly 




















look with complaisance on those teachers who, with | 
a book of questions in their hands, ask and answer | 
them like so many machines. They remind me of | 
Jack’s “cast iron parsons,” and are probably just | 
as intelligent. Gutta Percha would make as good 
a teacher as one of this character. We should knock 
these props out from under us, and depend more 
upon ourselves, Suppose all books were burned up, 
and scholars were to ask their teachers the same 
questions they had given to them during the week, 
how many think you, would be found to surpass their 
— ? 

he Bishop was followed 4 ow Burns, of Phila- 
delphia, who illustrated the Pantographic method 
of education, by means of a large portfolio of pic- 
tures and plates, which he had prepared for carry- 
ing out his system of instruction. The great prin- 
pe which these were designed to enforce, is that 
of representing tothe eye, as far as may be possible, 
the ideas to be taught. He took the position that 
the most proper method of storing the mind with 
useful knowledge, is the one best calculated to dis- 
Cipline it. 

The Institute then adjourned till halfpast one 
o'clock, P. M. 

On the re-assembling of the Institute, the Secre- 
tary demonstrated several of the more important 
propositions in elementary geometry. He gave a 
new demonstration of the Pythagorian theorem, from 
which several distinct propositions in Kuclid may 





be readily derived as corolleties, cularly those 
velating to the proportionality of similar triangles, 


volunteered for that purpose. 

A spirited discussion ensued on the question of 
prizes and rewards in schools, in which Messrs. 
Smith, Deans, Stetson, Carpenter and others parti- 
cipated, 

Rev. Isaac Gray delivered a lecture on Astrono- 
my, of ahighly interesting and instructive character. 
He described the real and apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies, explained at some length the cal- 
endar, referred to the ennobling character of the sci- 
ence, and closed with a beautiful and eloquent per- 
oration on the extent and grandeur of the universe. 

Mr. Carpenter delivered an amusing declamation, 
after which the Institute adjourned till Saturday at 
nine o’clock, A. M. 

THIRD DAY’S SESSION. 


The minutes of Friday were read and approved. 

On calling the roll, the following teachers of the 
county answered to their names :— 

Bethuel B. Thompson, Miles T. Frame, Thomas 
Speakman, James Riddle, Priscilla Williams, Ma 
Wright, Caroline Bovee, John McCay, Albin Wil. 
liams, John Hibbard, J. M. Vanartsdalen, H. P. 
Pratt, Maria W. Durnal, George M. Alsop, C. P. 
Hart, Isaac T. Coates, Charles D. M. Broomhall, 
Nathan Stetson, W. C. James, Francis K. Lodge, 
William Worrail, MaryS. Parker, Eugene T. Haines, 
Benjamin H. Tomlinson, Isaac Harvey, Lewis W. 
Felton, Annie E. Coates, Sarah T. Brown, George 
Yarnall, Palmer Garfield, C. W. Deans, Mary Leon- 
ard, John Sellers, William Webster, H. B. Taylor, 
Kate Taylor, J. W. Taintor, Susan B. Thomas, Eliz. 
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abeth Sharp, Martha A. Smith, Rebecca Huston,, In the afternoon, Prof. Howard, of the Philadel- 
Charles A. Taylor, William Forward, Franklin Iz-| phia High School, delivered a very interesting lec- 
zard, John Blakeley, J. Vanartsdalen, William 8. ture on History, which, on motion, was unanimousiy 
Mellvain, Miss Rebecca Repl 0. F. Bullard, C. magneton for publication. 
Morris, Jesse Hall, Jacob Boon, William Taylor, | r. Carpenter followed on Reading, illustrating 
Joseph Shoemaker, George Fairlamb. |the prineiples of emphasis, inflection and modula- 

The Secretary offered the following resolutions, tion, by a large number of examples which he read 
which were unanimously adopted :— | before the Institute. 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Institute of Dela-| Dr. Hotchkin offered the following resolution, 
ware county entertain a high sense of the courtesy which was unanimously adopted : 
and liberality of the citizens of Chester, who have Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to 
so cheerfully and amply provided for the accommo- | present to Mr. Hodgson the cordial thanks of this 
dation and entertainment of the teachers from adis- Association for his offer of a column of his paper for 
tance, present at this session; and that it is with the use of the Teachers and friends of education of 
great satisfaction, we bear this public testimony to this county, and inform him that we will avail our- 











their kindness and hospitality. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due 
to John Larkin, Jr., Esq., for the gratuitous use of 
Fulton Hall, during the present session. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be, and the same 
is hereby tendered to Bishop Potter, Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Carpenter, of Rhode Island, Mr. Burns, of 
Philadelphia, and all others from abroad, who have 
already instructed, and who may hereafter during 
‘the present session, lecture before and instruct the 
Institute. 

The following members were elected officers ofthe 
Institute for the ensuing year : 

President—Rev. Isaac Gray. 

Vice Presidents—Nathan Stetson, O. F. Bullard, 
BE. T. Haines. 

Secretaries—Dr. C. P. Hart, Albin Williams. 

Tveasurer—Palmer Garfield. 

Mr. Deans on Algebra, explained some of the 
fundamental rules in that science, particularly the 
one relating to the multiplication of binomial quan- 
tities. 

On motion of Rev Mr. Gray, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to re- 
port at the next session of the Institute, on the best 
manner of conducting Teachers’ Institutes, and on 
the best plan of raising means for supplying them- 
selves with able instructors from abroa 

The Chair appointed Rev. Isaac Gray, Dr. C. J. 
Morton and John McCay said committee. 

Dr Hart on Geemetry, demonstrated ten new 


propositions relating to certain oblique-angled tri- | 


angles, whereby, if two sides and the included angle 
be given, the other side may be found without the 
aid of trigonometry. The first two he had demon- 
strated at the previous session of the Institute ; the 
other eight he has discovered since. 


The following enunciation will answer for all, by | 


making the proper substitutions as below: 
Prop. B.— Theorem. 

In every triangle having an angle of 60°, the 
square of the side subtending said angle, is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides of the 
triangle, minus the rectangle of those sides. 

Substitute in the above as follows : 

Prop. B., 120°, plus. 

Prop. C., 30°, minus 3} (=1.73205-+-) times. 

Prop. D., 150°, plus 34 times. 


Prop. E., 15°, minus (2+3*)} (=1.93185+) times, 


Prop. F., 165°, plus (2+3*)} times. 
Prop. G., 45°, minus 24 (=1.41421+) times. 
Prop. H., 135°, plus 2} times. ». 


Prop. I., 75°, minus (2—3")} (=.517638-++) times. 


” Prop. J., 105°, plus (2—3#)} times. 


'selves of his liberal offer. 

Resolved, That the Association will appoint an 
editor, through whom proper communications shall 
|be sent to the paper. 
| The Chair appointed Mr. Deans to the office cre- 
ated by the last resolution. 
| [The Secretary deems it due to Mr. Walter, to 
| state, that the above resolutions, and the action taken 

upon them, were not intended, in any wise, to reflect 
upon him, or his valuable paper, They can only be 
regarded as a courteous reply to the liberal offer of 
Mr. Hodgson. Any other construction than this 
would do violence to the spirit in which the resolu- 
| tions were passed. 
| On motion, the following question was adopted 
for discussion at the next meeting of the Institute. 

Should the Teachers be admitted to the practice 
oftheir profession, in the same manner as the mem- 
bers of other learned professions are admitted to 
| theirs—i. e., by a diploma froma College or Associ- 
jation of members of the profession, and only such as 
‘are so admitted, be recognized by law as Teachers ? 
| On motion, it was unanimously resolved to hold 
‘the next session of the Institute at Fulton Hall, 
Chester. 

Mr. Deans made some appropriate remarks on 
| the auspicious close of the session ; and after wishing 
the members a safe return to their homes, the Insti- 
tute adjourned sine die. 


C. P. Hart, Secretary. 


LEBANON COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

| Pursuant to notice previously given, notwithstand- 
,ing the unfavorableness of the weather, quite a num- 
|ber of the Common School Teachers of Lebanon 
county assembled in County Convention, at the Court 
House in the Borough of Prwatog on Saturday, the 
15th Dec., at 10 A. M. 

After some very appropriate remarks by Mr. J. 
H. Kluge, the County Superintendent, in which he 
stated his object for calling a Convention of the 
Teachers of Lebanon county, the meeting was or- 
ganized by appointing the following officers pro tem.: 
J. H. Kluge, President ; J. M. Titzel, Vice Presi- 
dent; Messrs. Henry Houck, 8. T. McAdam and 
{saac Sanderson Secretaries. 

On motion, a Committe consisting of seven mem- 
bers, was appointed to report permanent officers for 
this Convention. 

On motion, a Committee was also appointed to re- 
port an order of business forthe Afternoon Session. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at 
1} o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the appointed time the Convention met again, 

and was opened by reading the minutes of the Morning 





On motion, the Institute adjourned till half past Session, which were approved, 
one o'clock, P. M. 





The Committee appointed to report permanent of- 
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ficers for the Convention, reported the following, 


viz: 
J. H. Krvaz, President. 
Samvuret Harrison, Vice President. 
Henry Hovuce and W. G. Warp, Secretaries. 


The Committee appointed to report an order of 


business for the Afternoon Session, reported the fol- 
lowing : 

lst. An Address prepared by one of the Teachers 
at the a of the County Superintendent. 

2nd. Miscellaneous Business. 

3d. Appointment of Committees. 

An Address was then delivered by Mr. J. M. Trr- 


zeL, on the necessity of higher education in our Com- | 


mon Schools. 

On motion, it was resolved that this Convention 
form itself intoapermanent County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion, it was resolved that the officers of this 
Association shall consist ofa President, Vice Presi- 


dent, a Recording Seccetary, a Corresponding Sec- | 


retary, and a Finance Committee of three members. 

It was then moved that the officers for the Associ- 
ation be elected viva voce, which motion was unani- 
mously adopted, and the following officers elected : 

J. H. Kuivasr, President. 

Samvet Harrison, Vice President. 

D. J. Seltzer, Recording Secretary ; Henry Houck 
Corresponding jSeccetary, and Messrs.’F. Phillips, 
8S. T. McAdam and Daniel Balsbaugh, the Finance 
Committee. 

It was moved that the President appoint a Com- 
mittee of three members from each District in the 
County, who shall attend to the organization of 
Teachers’ Associations in their respective districts, 
which was carried. 


The President then appointed the following Com- | 


mittees : 


Lebanon Borough—J. M. Titzel, Sam’l McAdam, 
D. J. Seltzer. 


North Lebanon Borough—Henry Houck, J. A. Ro-| 


dearmel, George Gingrich. 


North Lebanon District—Ephraim Light, Henry’ 


Kreider, J. D. Adam German. 

South Lebanon—Henry J. Forney, William B. 

Light, Samuel Geib. 
orth Annville—Daniel Balsbach, Sainuel H. Har- 
per, Uriah G. Steinmetz. 

South Annville—Joseph R. Henry{Ephraim Borg- 
gner, Adam Imboden. 

Londenderry—A. F. Seltzer, J. T. Nitrauer, Cal- 
vin Clendenin. 

East Hanover—Thomas P. Miller, J. W. Harper, 
C. D. Zehring. 

Union—J ohn Moore, Luther 0. Stein, Wm. Grum- 
bine. 

Swatara—Isaac Sanderson, Cyrus P. Miller, An- 
drew Lauser. , 
ae Gross; George Ryan, Benneville 

rice. 

Jackson—Peter Witmer, Isaac S. Moyer, Isaac 


Walborn. 
David M. Person, 


Millcreek—Israel Garrett, 
Levi M. Leiwig. 

Heidelberg-William M. Missemer, C. E. Hoff- 
man, F. 8. Goshert. 

Cornwall—Franklin Phillips, Franklin J. Wit- 
mer, Christian Bucher. 

Cold Spring—Tobias K. Bender. 


On motion, the President appointed Messrs. F. 
Phillips, 8. T. McAdam, Daniel Balsbaugh, Cyrus 
Boger and Jacob Nitrauer, a Committee to draft a 


Constitution and By-Laws for the Association, and 
|to report at the next meeting. 
| On motion, it was resolved that the proceedings 
of this Convention be published in the English pa- 
pers of Lebanon, andin the Penna. School Journal. 
| On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet 
again on the third Saturday of February, 1856, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

Henry Hovckx, 

W. G. Warp, 
Secretaries. 
COLUMBIA CO.--BLOOMSBURG DISTRICT. 
| [Wecut the following proceedings from the “ Star 
‘ofthe North,” and commend them to attention. Itis 
not known what was the difficulty which led to the pro- 
| posed resignation of the Board of Directors ; but the 
result is creditable to all parties—people and Direc- 
‘tors. We have never known efficient, improving 





| Boards of Directors fail to receive the support of the 
majority of the community in which they gratuitously 
bestow their time and their labor; and it is time that 
Directors and Teachers should know that they possess 
this support.—Eb. | 
In pursuance of a call from the School Directors 

‘of Bloom township, the citizens of the district met 
at the Court House in Bloomsburg, on Wednesday 
evening, December 12th. The meeting was organ- 
ized by electing Tuomas J. Morris, Esq., President, 
and Daniel Lee and Robert C. Fruit, Secretaries. 

John G. Freeze, Esq., on behalf of the Board of 
School Directors, stated that they had called the 
public together for the purpose of resigning their 
office. The Board had endeavored by all means in 
its power to establish good schools for the correct 
education of every man’s child, and to maintain 
proper order, discipline and decorum in these schools. 
Che Directors freely contributed their time and at- 
tention to the care and management of the schools, 
and had used their best judgment in the decision of 
the many matters connected with the interests of 
parents, teachers and scholars. If they were to be 
maligned for their service, they desired that the peo- 
le would now select six other men, and into their 
‘hands the present Board would surrender its trust 
and office. 

Mr. KE. Armstrong moved that the present Board 

of Directors be continued. 
| Mr. Wm. McKelvy desired to amend, that a com- 
'mitttee of investigation be appointed to report all 
ithe facts of the difficulty which had given occasion 
\for calling the present meeting. He urged the 
amendment with some earnest remarks. 
| Mr, Freeze desired to explain that by the law and 
‘the practice of the Common School system, the 
| Board of Directors was the body before and by whom 
such an investigation as was —— could alone be 
lmade. That investigation the Board had made fully 
‘and thoroughly, and had then passed resolutions 
|which he read, strongly sustaining the teachers 
against whom complaint had been made, for alleged 
severe punishment. He desired it to be understood 
by all, that if the resignation now tendered was not 
accep ted, the schools would all be continued by the 
“same teachers and in the same manner as hereto- 
fore; and that the Directers would use all their au- 
thority to maintain proper discipline and order in 
ths schools.” 

Some further remarks were made by Messrs. Mc- 
Kelvy and Freeze. 
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Rev. D. J. Waller proposed to amend the form 
of the resolution offered by Mr. Armstrong, by mo- 
ving that the resignation of the Directors be not ac- 
cepted. He remarked that every act of public offi- 
cers could not be immediately passed upon by an in- 
quisition of the people. These Directors, like all 
officers, were presumed to be chosen because of their 
fitness for the office, and were elected for specified 
and fixed terms. If in that time they were guilty of 
any misdemeanor or malicious and wilful wrong, 
there was a remedy iv the courts of the land. This 
meeting could not properly here discuss and decide 
any difficulty or action from which the call for it 
sprung; but whatever difference of opinion there 
might be as to severity or propriety of correction, 
no such-desperate case was presented as could justi- 
fy an entire revolution, and the immediate deposi- 
tion of the Directors. Such action here would ecre- 
ate anarchy and riotousness in the schools, and con- 
fusion and embarrassment in any new Board of Di- 
rectors who could be induced to undertake their 
management. 

The resolution as amended by Mr. Waller, was 
then then put to vote and adopted unanimously. 

Mr, Freeze then announced that the Directors 
would feel constrained to continue in office, and jus- 
tified to use their authority to make the schools 
what they ought to be. 

John M. Chamberlin, one of the Directors, re- 
marked that it would encourage both teachers and 
scholars if parents would sometimes visit the schools, 
and thus manifest an interest in the success and 
progress of their children. 

R. W. Weaver called the attention of the meet- 
ing to a necessary provision for school discipline, in 
reference to which be had found some misunder- 
standing which needed correction. The Directors 
alone have authority to expel a scholar, and that on- 
ly after evidence that he is incorrigible—depraved 
and bad beyond correction or reform, This a scho- 
lar might be, either by evincing a brutal physical 
power, an ungovernable passion, or an unconquera- 
ble temper. As the malice and mischief incident 
to these would corrupt and annoy a whole school, 
such scholar must be removed. But the effort at 
correction must first be made, and this is the teach- 
er’s duty. The authority of the parent is delegated 
to him for that purpose, both by reason and law.— 
And if now any persons complain of too severe pun- 
ishment, and say “ why did you not turn the scholar 
out if he offended ;” these and many more would 
say, “why did you not do your duty and first correet 
him ?” if the teacher or directors would dismiss every 
acholar wo did wrong. Besides, the latter course 
would nearly empty every school. The law in this re- 
spect was in consovancewith sound reason. Butif 
Directors discharge a scholar from school before an 
attempt is made to correct such pupil—before he is 
proved incorrigible—they would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor in office and subject to removal. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 





LUZERNE C0. TEACHERS INSTITUTE AT HAZLETON. 

Pursuant to a call made by J. L. Richardson, 
County Superinterdent of Luzerne, the teachers of 
Butler, Black Crevk, Sugarfoaf and Hazleton, met 
at the Hall of the Public School on Friday, Decem- 
ber 7th, and were called to order by Mr. Richardson, 
who briefly stated the object of the Institute. On 
motion 

Ws. Kisner, Esq., was appointed chairman, and 
Rev. H. 3S. Mendenhall, Secretary. Prayer was 


then offered by Rev, A. J. Armstrong. Messrs, 
Marcy, Briggs, Whitney and Shaw, were appoint- 
ed a committee on resolutions. Richardson, Lang- 
don and Barnes were appointed a committee to re- 
port topics for discussion at the opening of each ses- 
sion of the Institute. Mr. Marcy’s Juvenile choir 
then sung the “ Teetotalers are coming.” Morning 
Session then adjourned to 14 o0’clock P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The committee on topics for discussion report ; 
|The best mode of teaching Orthography and English 
| Grammar. 

Mr. Richardson said he would teach Orthography 
iby requiring the whole school to annalyze words 
'from the black-board. He would give out those 
words the preceding day. Others would not have 
lthe exercises so general, but nearly all agree that 
\they would teach that branch by the use of the 
black. board. 

They next took up English Grammar. Mr. Rich- 
ardson would have advanced schulars, in connection 
with parsing and the recitation of rules, write short 
compositions upon the board for the class to correct. 
Others made excellent remarks upon the subject of 
teaching that branch, and stated that the great ob- 
stacle in the way of success was the want of proper 
text books upon the science of English Grammar. 

Geography was then briefly considered. Map 
drawing in connection with the common modes was 
'geaerally ecommended. ‘The session closed with a 
|few brief remarks upon the happy effects of vocal 
‘music. It was highly recommended in all our schools. 


EVENING SESSION, 
Opened with singing 





* Come let us join our cheerful songs.” 


The County Superintendent then made some very 
appropriate remarks toe parents, in relation to their 
duties to their schools. He said that parents should 
see that their children are constant and punctual in 
their attendance. Parents should frequently visit 
their schools for the purpose of encouraging both 
teacher and seholars. 

Mr. A. Marcy then addressed the audience in a 
very interesting and impressive manner, upon the 
duties and responsibilities of the teacher. He said 
the teacher should enter upon the duties of his pro- 
fession with his whole soul in his work. He should 
study to acquaint himself with the best modes ofim 
parting instruction, and invariably adopt such modes 
in his school. He glanced at the defective modes 
yet too prevalent, and urged teachers to be right, 
and then their schools would generally be right also. 

T'S. Briggs made some excellent remarks upon the 
importance of good reading. He considered it se- 
cond to no other educational acquirement in our 
schools. 

Mr. Langdon, teacher from Carbon county, spoke 
of the evils of using text books out of date. 

After singing by the Juvenile choir, the evening 
session closed with prayer by the Rev. G. A. John- 
son, 

MORNING SESSION, 2D Day. 


Topics introduced by the committee were reading, 
teaching the alphabet, writing, &c. Each topic eli- 
cited an interesting and profitable discussion in 
which Messrs. Marcy, Richardson, Porter, Barnes, 
Shaw, Briggs, and others engaged. 

School government was thentaken up. Mr. Rich- 
ardson would, Ist, cultivate a wholesome moral sen- 
timent in school, 2d, a love of study. This he had 
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oo, found sufficient to secure good government. 
r. Langdon would never whip in school, but would 
dismiss refractory scholars. r. Shaw made some 
touching remarks against the practice of expelling 
scholars from school. He believed the tendency 
would be, in too many instances, to urge them on from 
bad to worse, until the vortex of ruin would over- 
take them. He had himself been saved by a kind 
friend who took him by the hand, and he believed 
that teachers ought to hold on to their bad scholars 
and save them if possible. Mr. Briggs made some 
very just remarks on the importance of studying the 
different characteristics and dispositions of scholars, 
in order to know better how to inflict punishment. 
He would use the rod as a last resort. Mr. Marcy 
said that the object of punishment is reformatory.— 
He said that teachers must secure the love of their 
scholars by first loving them. Adjourned to after- 
noon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The session opered by an exercise in reading in 
which most of the teachers engaged. They were 
also exercised on grammar and arithmetic. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. Marcy, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, reported the following, which, after discussion 
by Rev. A. J. Armstrong, Rev. H. 8. Mendenhall, 

arcy, Briggs, Porter, Richardson, and others, were 
unanimously adopted. 

The committee on resolutions for to-day’s sesssion 
respectfully submit the following: 

Resolved, Inasmuch as we deem a frequent exer- 
cise in composition of indispensable importance 
to teachers generally, and especially to the junior 
class ; and as we believe that a frequent interchange 
of views among them, upon educational topics would 
tend greatly to promote the best interests of the 
cause throughout the county; Therefore, Resolved, 
That we make a proposition through ourCounty Su- 
geetepee. to the Editors of the “ Record of the 

imes” published at Wilkesbarre, to appropriate a 
pore in the columns of their valuable avedl to 
the use of the teachers of Luzerne county, and fur- 
ther, that we earnestly recommend, in case this pro- 
position shall be received, that all the teachers of 
the county become subscribers for, and occasional 
contributors to the columns of that paper. 

Resolved, That we strongly recommend the estab- 
lishment of Teachers’ Associations in every district 
in the county, to be held mouthly or semi-monthly, 
as may best suit the convenience of the particular 
locality ; and also, that we cordially invite all the 
teachers of every district in the county, to meet with 
us, at’ the call of our County Superintendent, some 
time during the Spring of 1856, at some central point 
in the county, for the purpose of organizing a County 
“ 'Tcacher’s Association” 

Resolved, Believing black-boards to be of great 
service in the art of teaching, and feeling as we do, 
the very vreat importance of the adoption in all our 
public schools, of every improvement in the art ; 
therefore Resolved, that we recommend its use in all 
the districts of the county, as being one of the best 
means of promoting and facilitating the acquisition 
of ») Education. 

‘tesolved, That the salary of the Superintendent 
of vmmon schools of Lazerne county, as at present 
fixed, is insufficient, and inasmuch as it would be un- 
reasonable on the part of the people to expect him 
to bestow that attention “pon all the districts which 
the iaw seems to contemplate, for the small rema- 


neration which he now receives for his invaluable 
services : Therefore Resolved, that we recommend 
to the Directors an increase of his salary as soon as 
practicable, to a sum not less than one thousand dol- 
lars per annum, 

Resolved, That the Teachers from abroad tender 
to the citizens of Hazleton, their warmest gratitude 
for the extreme kindness and hospitality with which 
they have been entertained, during the sessions of 
this Association. 

Resolved, That the interest of this institute has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations, that we 
have been mutually benefitted, and feel that it has 
been good for us that we have been here; and further, 
that we are resolved to carry home with us, andinto 
our school rooms, a new and increased animation and 
zeal, in the great work in which we are engaged, 

Resolved, That we recommend to teachers gener- 
ally, the works of Page and Northend, on the theo- 
ry and practice of teaching, as aids of their calling, 
and that they obtain and read regularly the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, 

Resolved, That we request the “Record of the 
Times,” and other papers friendly to the cause, to 
publish the minutes of this Convention and also the 





address of Mr. Marcy. 

Resolved, That we return our warmest thanks to 
the juvenile choir for the excellent singing with which 
they have entertained us. 

Amendment to resolution 4th: We also recom- 
mend the introduction and use of globes and outline 
maps, anda uniformity of text books in all our schools. 

In submitting the minutes and resolutions of this 
association to the public, it is proper to say that no 
allusion contained in the minutes themselves, no ex- 
pression embodied in the resolutions, is sufficiently 
strong to convey even a proximate, not to say an 
adequate, idea of the intense interest which charac- 
terized the sessions, and of the sweet and subduing 
christian spirit, which seemed to pervade the whole 
mass of teachers, parents and others in attendance, 
On Saturday e:pecially, betweeo the hours of 11 and 
12 A. M., while the subject of school discipline was 
under consideration, the tone of interest seemed to 
have reached its culminating point, and being atten- 
ded with a solemity of feeling, such as is rarely wit- 
nessed except in the assemblies of Christian people, 
its effects must continue to be felt for good upon pa- 
rents for many years to come, and upon their chil- 
dren “even to the third and fourth generation.” 


Wituram Kisyer, Chairman. 
H. 8. Mendenhall, Secretary. 





CENTRE CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tn response to a call of the County Superinten- 
dent, Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, a large number of the 
Teachers of Centre County convened in the Presby- 
terian Church at Bellefonte. on Wednesday, Jan. 
2nd, 1856, for the purpose of holding a Teachers’ In- 
stitute. 

In the absence of the President and Secretary, 
the Superintendent took the chair, and Jno, H. 
Hoopes of Bellefonte, was appointed Secretary, pro- 
tem. ; 

A. Committee, consisting of Messrs. Theo Muffly, 
Ira C. Mitchell, Esq., J. H. Stover, S. B. Bathurst, 
and Jonathan Parsons, was appointed to prepare 
business for the Institute. 

John H. Hoopes, J. H. Osmer,S. F. Kline, J. H. 





Stover, and S. B. Allen, were appointed a commit- 
tee todraft resolutions. 
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Messrs. Muffly, Bathurst, and McCartney were| lecture on “General Education,” which contained 


— a Financial committee. 
n 


many excellent observations, and valuable sugges- 


the afternoon, the best method of teaching tions; after which, the County Superintendent offer- 
Reading, was discussed by Messrs. Stover, Holla-| ed a few remarks on “School Government; and was 


han, Gibson, and Bush. 


| followed by Prof. Sweet. Prof. Bush, Orvis, Alleman, 


The Secretary, J. Holden Orvis, having arrived,| Allen and Rote. 


then read the proceedings of the last session of the 
Institute, held at Millheim. 


Prof. Kerr having signified his intentions of leav- 


|ing for home on to-morrow, a vote of thanks was 


Prof. G. D. Bush, then took up the subject of En-| unanimously tendered him for his able service to the 
glish Grammar,—was opposed to using text books,— | Institute. 


thought Grammar ought to be more simplified, and 
taught by black-board exercises. 


The proceedings of the evening were greatly enli- 


He gave some in-| vened by the presence of the “ Bellefonte Brass 


teresting illustrations of his method of teaching this) Band.” 


important branch ; after which a spirited discussion | 
was conducted by Mr. Bush and others, respecting | 
relative pronouns. 

In the evening, Prof. Sweet of New York, deliv- 
ered a lengthly lecture on the modern improvements | 
in teaching, particularly, the Alphabet, Spelling and | 
Reading. 
—and they are many—have resulted from the organ- | 
ization of Teachers’ Institutes. 

Prof. Kerr, Superintendent of Allegheny county, 
then entertained the audience for a short time, by 
making a few appropriate remarks on the best meth- 
od of teaching th 





e Alphabet and Spelling. 
SECOND DAY. 


|ers to support Associations establishe 


THIRD DAY. 
Prof. Sweet lectured on Arithmetic, after which 


the Institute proceeded to an election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 
ted : 


The following persons were elee- 


President—O. T. Noble; Vice Presidents—Miss 


He contended that all the improvements | Jennie McBride and Miss Mary Ellen Hoover; See- 
retary—J. H. Osmer; 7reasurer—S. B. Bathurst ; 
Corresponding Sec’t—Jno. H. Hoopes; Librarian—Ira 
C. Mitchell. 


Mr.R.C. Allison, formerly Superintendent of Clin- 


| ton County, was thenintroduced and favored the 


Institute with a few remarks on the duty of Teach- 
for their 


Institute met and was called to order by the Pres-| mutual benefit. 


ident, Dr.G, M. Swarts. Minutes of yesterday read! 
and adopted. 


Prof. B. M. Kerr, then took up the subject of! 
Arithmetic, and gave an interesting explanation of: | 


Ira C. Mitchell, Esq., being called upon gave his 


views respecting the manner in which Institutes 


should be conducted. 
Jno. H. Hoopes, chairman of the committee on 


the “Grammar of Arithmetic.” He than made some | resolutions, inthe afternoon, offered the following 


excellent suggestions as to the manner of teaching) 


Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Divis-| 


report, which was adopted : 
1. Resolved, That we continue to recognize the 


ion, Thought that Multliplication should always fol-| Penna. School Journal as one of the most efficient 
low Addition; and that in division, both the Divisor| means of advancing our cause; and we consider it 


and Dividend are concrete numbers. 
Geography—By Prof. Bush. In regard to Local 
Geography, Locality, and not Names should be the 


object of the Teacher's instruction ; and for this pur- | 


the duty of every Teacher, Director, or Friend of 
Education not only to become a subscriber himself 
but to*assist in extending its circulation. 


1. Resolved, That we consider it the duty of every 


pose, everyschool room should be provided with a|'Teacher in the county to attend the sessions of this 


full set of Outline Maps. 
Prof. Sweet then gave a short lecture on the ele- 


mentary sounds of the English language. Said there | 





Institute: and we regard all Teachers, who do not 
seem to be particularly interested in their profes- 
sion, as unworthy the name of Tkacuer, and not 


are 40 sounds, divided into vocals, sub-vocals and| entitled to confidence, and support. 


aspirates. 

In the afternoon Prof. Kerr, took up the subject 
of English Grammar. 
a child can read tolerably well’ he should commence 
the study of Grammar, but not from a“ Text-Book.” 
Aftera reading lession is concluded, the Teacher 
can explain the nature of Nouns, Verbs, &c., and by 
using material objects illustrate the several parts of 
speech. 

Spelling exercises were then conducted by Prof. 
Sweet ; and afterwards, exercises in Punctuation by 
the same gentleman. 

Penmanship, by Mr. Kerr,—is mechanical, and the 
the formation of letters depends a good deal on the 
taste of the penman,—stil! there are certain rules, 
which ought to be observed. But Jegibility should 
be the great object. 

Mr. Osmer of Williamsport, then made some very 
appropriate remarks on the propriety of introducing 
the study of Algebra into our public schools ; and al- 
80, illustrated his method of introducing the study to 
beginners—always presuming fhem to @e good 
Arithmeticians. 

Messrs. Orvis, Osmer, Kerr and Stover, then con- 
ducted a short discussion on Algebra. 


He thought that when ever! 





In the Evening, Prof. B. M Kerr, delivered a 


3. Resolved, That as yet, we have no cause to re- 
gret the establishment of the office of county Super- 
intendent; believing that it has already greatly im- 
proved the Public Schools of our State, by eleva- 
ting the standard of Teaching. 

4. Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the 
Directors of this County, to re-model and in most 
cases, re-build their School Houses, and furnish them 
with suitable apparatus; inasmuch, as we regard a 
good House well furnished, an indispensable auxilia- 
ry to good Teaching. 

5. Resolved, That we regard those who are A oor98 
to the Common School System in this enlightened 
age, as old fogies; aud not worthy of being met, by 
any arguments, other than the workings of the sys- 
tem itself. 

6. Resolved, That we regard those Directors, who 
neglect to establish a uniform series of text Books 
in their schools, as unfit for the office they occupy. 

4. Resolved, That we are in favor of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. 

8. Resolvvd, That we regard all opposition to = 
male Teachers, as unfounded ; and we hope the day 


is not far distant. when their peculiar adaptation to 
the office of Teaching will be fully appreciated; and 
their service justly rewarded. 
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9. Resolved, That we recommend the Teachers of 
the several Townships of this county to organize 
Township Associations and meet, at least, monthly. 

10. Resolved, That we have learned with pleasure 
that the School Department contemplates asking 
the Legislature to make an appropriation for the es- 
tablishment of Teachers’ Institutes, or Normal 
Schools, in every County of the State. 

1l. Resolved, That in the event of the Legisla- 
ture declining to make such appropriation, we will 
ask for an annual appropriation of two hundred dol- 
lars, to be applied to the advancement of the cause 
of the “ Centre County Teachers’ Institute.” 

12. Resolved, That our county Superintendent, 
Rev. Wm. J. Gibson, be, and is hereby appointed 
chairman of a committee, to be selected by himself; 
whose duty shall be to prepare a petition and ob- 
tain signers thereto, asking the Legislature for the 
appropriation named in Resolution 11th, and for the 
object therein stated ; provided, that if the Legisla- 
ture, previous to the first day of March, next shall 


pass a general Act, establishing Teachers’ Institutes | 


or Normal Schools :—then, this committee shall 
deem itself discharged. 

13. Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be, 
and are hereby tendered to the citizens of Bellefonte 
for their kindness and hospitality, extended to the 
members during the present meeting ;—to the Trus- 
tees of the Prebyterian Church for the use of their 
House ; and also, to the members of the “ Bellefonte 
Brass Band,” for enlivening the proceedings of 
Thursday evening, with their soul-stirring music. 


Mr. Frederick Oris then offered a few remarks on | 


the subject of Algebra; and endeavored to demon- 
strate that minus multiplied by minus, produces mi- 
nus; after which Prof. Sweet conducted exercises in 
Elocution; when, on motion of Jno. H. Hoopes, it was 
unanimously 

Resolved, That the next session of this Institute 
shall commence on the 3d Monda 
next, and continue 2 weeks, and that the officers 
elected for the ensuing year, are hereby appointed a 
committee to procure a sufficient number of the best 
instructors that can be obtained, to conduct the ex- 
ercises. 

An interesting exercise in spelling was then oon- 
ducted by Prof. Sweet. 

In the evening, J. Holden Orvis offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we will use our best endeavors to 
have “ Pelton’s Outline Maps,” introduced into our 
schools. 

Prof. Bush then delivered a lecture on Physical 
Geography. His remarks were replete with instruc- 
tion, and gave ‘entire satisfaction to his large and 
intelligent audience. The Professor is a natural or- 
ator, and we hope he will succeed in talking a set 
of his outline Maps into every school house in Cen- 
tre county. Addresses were then delivered by 
Oris, Osmer, and Prof. Sweet ;—after which the In- 
stitute adjourned to meet on the 3d Monday of Sep- 
tember, 1856. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS. 


Lavres.—Bellefonte—Mrs. M. E. Mitchell, Miss 
Jennie McBride, Sarah McBride, E. McCormick, 
A. McCormick, E. Blakely, Margaret Caldwell, 
Nancy J. Ammerman, Sarah Boal. 

Milesburg—N. M. Caldwell, R. A. Murry. 

Howard—Rebecca Muffly, N. Mahaffy, C, A. 
Mitchell, M. E. Riddle. 

Union twp.—M. KE. Hoover, M. J. Hoover, Lucy 
J. McKain. 


of September | 


Liberty twp.—Augusta Orvis, Sarah Hall. 
Boggs twp.—M. A. Harding. 
Zion—E. a Drake, T. Miller, Sarah Allen.—26. 
GentLEMeN.— Walker P. O.—Wm. A. Gibson, 
Co. Supt., Centre county. 
Pittsburg—B. M. Kerr, Esq., Co. Supt. Alleghe- 
ny county. 
Philadelphia—Prof. D. G. Bush. 
New York—Prof. Sweet. 
| Gentitemen.—Bellefonte—Rev Jas. Linn, Geo. I. 
Miles, Geo. Livingston, John Montgomery, Ira C. 
|Mithell, Jno. H. Hoopes, Frederick Oris, Christian 
‘Darr, W. W. Brown, M. P. Crosthwaite, W. J. 
| Kealsh, Michael Musser. 
| Milesburg—Theo. Muffly, J. L. Hoover, Jas. 8. 
|Hall, Jos. G. McMeen. 
Roggs twp.—Wm. Schribner, J. Adams. 
Howard—S. B. Bathurst, J. R. Beck, W. P. Lu- 
cas. 
Snowshoe twp.—James Gilliland, 8. B. Taylor. 
Boalsburg—Thomas Hollahan, J. S. Bathurst. 
Aaronsburg—W. C. Rote, J. H. Stover. 
| Marion twp.—E. M. Pletcher, 8. F. Kline. 
Julian Furnace—W. A. Mack, E. Williams. 
Buffalo Run—H. J. Cartin, A. J. Hartsock, D. 
S. Henderson. 
Millheim—Dr. G. M. Swartz, S. N. Swartz. 
Zion—P. C. Johnson. 
Hublersburg—W m. Galbraith. 
| Liberty twp.—A. J. Forseman. 
Fillmore—S. B. Allen. 
Pleasant Gap—Jesse Comly. 
Jacksonville—J. B, Marshall. 
| Lock Haven, Clinton co.—O. T Noble, J. Holden 
| Orvis. 
Williamsport, Lycoming co.—J. H. Osmer. 
| Greencastle, Franklin co.—L. Alleman. 
Address not given—S, 8. McCartney, M. Graham, 
J. D. Parsons, J. W. Glenn, H. H. Williams. 
N. B.—Those who neglected to pay their pro rata 
‘of the expenses, will not find their names on the roll. 


NORTHUMBERLAND CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
| In pursuance of a call issued by the Superintend- 
‘ent of common schools of Northumberland county, a 
large number of the teachers employed in the seve- 
ral districts of said county, convened in the court 
‘house, in the borough of Sunbury, on Tuesday, 18th 
Dec., for the purpose of organizing a Teachers’ In- 
stitute, having for its object the improvement and 
elevation of the common schools and the promotion 
of general education. 

The hour of ten having arrived, Rev. J. J. Ret- 
MENSNYDER, Co. Supt., was called to the chair, and 
J. W. Weeks appointed Secretary. 

The Superintendent opened the convention with 
an address to the teachers present, giving at length 
the reasons which induced him to call us from our 
labors in the school room to this place. He stated 
that he wished to call us fresh from our schools, with 
all the responsibilities of the great work we have to 
perform there, fresh upon our minds. He said that 
the children entrusted to our care, would be the fu- 
ture rulers of this, the greatest and first country in 
the world, and that it would depend much upon our 
own faithfulness and ability, whether those children 
would prove a blessing or a curse—an honor or a 
disgrace, to the happy land in which they live. That 
it would be owing, in no small degree, to our ability 
and faithfulness, whether the public shall be con- 
vinced of the importance and utility of the public 
schools, and give them their cheerful support, or 
whether they will riseup and crush them forever. That 
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Oesar’s motto was to act “as ifnothing had been done, 
as long as there remained yet anything to do;” with 
this motto carried out, he achieved the most bril- 
liant victories, and caused the shouts of his victorious 
armies to be echoed and re-echoed far and wide.— 
With this as our motto, let us labor as if nothing 
had been done in the cause of education, as Jong as 
there remains anything to do; and nobler victories 
than those of Cawsar shall be ours. He conquered 
with the sword ;—and agony, tears and blood accom- 
panied his conquests; but we shall conquer with 


science, truth, knowledge and good will to men; and | 
our victories will be accompanied with joy, peace | 


and happiness. 

On motion of Mr. Vincent, jr, the chair was an- 
thorized to appoint the necessary committees, where- 
upon the following were spoereny: 

Messrs. Shultz, Oberdorf and McWilliams of 
Turbut, an executive committee to prepare business 
for the convention. 

Messrs. Huff. Mc Williams of Coal, and Hoffa, to 
draught Constitution and By-laws for a permanent 
organization. 

Messrs. Dreher, Huff, J.S. McWilliams, Vincent, 
jr., Mc Williams of Delaware, Haughawout and Mer- 
vin, on Text Books. 

The chair announced that first in order would be. 
the best method ofteachingthe Alphabet. The teach- 
ers manifested deep interest-in this subject. Messrs. 
Shultz, Dreher, Weeks, Vincent, jr. and Mc Williams 
of Coal, each stated his mode, agreeing in the whole, 
that the best method was to teach by card in con- 
cert. 


Orthography was next inorder. Mr. Dreher liked | 


McWilliams, of Coal, J. Vincent, jr. and W. B. 


Taggart 
he nominees were elected to serve the ensuing 
year. 

On motion of Mr. Shultz, Mr. Alleman delivered 
an address on the Utility of Teachers’ Institutes, 

Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening exercises were opened by the Sunbury 
Brass Band, under the charge of Capt. John R. Bu- 
cher. The citizens may well be proud of the skill 
and ability of the members who compose this band, 





| They gave unmistakable evidence of a thorough ac- 
,quaintance with that beautiful science—music. 

Prayer by Rev. R. Fisher. 

The President delivered a very appropriate and 
eloquent address, upon the subject of our public 
schools. He referred to the opposition against 
which the friends of the system had, hitherto, to con- 
tend; but was happy to congratulate the advocates 
of popular education, that a new era was about to 
commence, which, he hoped, would banish forever all 
Objection, and leave the enemies of it no longer any 
room for complaint. He said that were he, like 
many, to oppose the system from sheer miserliness, 
‘he would wish no marble or granite to mark his rest- 
|ing place—no, not even the wild rose to bloom upon 
|his tomb—for if known, future generations would 
| point to it and say, “There sleeps a miser.” 

Master Junius Reimensnyder—a youth of a dozen 
|summers—was then introduced tothe audience. He 
|delivered a neat, eloquent and chaste address. Sub- 
|ject, “ Good Teachers.” 

Mr. Peel moved that the thanks of the Institute 





a frequent change in the vowel sound; Messrs. Gold | ‘ 
7 ~ Mae no tare as ,and audience be and are hereby tendered to the band 
and Weeks followed in opposition, they preferred |for honoring us with their presence and music. The 


“one thing at a time.” 

Reading was next discussed. Upon this branch 
there was little difference of opinion, all believing 
the best method to be “by rule and example,”—to 
have the pupil read the sentence correctly, paying 
strict attention to tove and inflexion. 

Geography was next considered. Here no differ 
ence of opinion existed. All preferred Outline Maps, 
or maps of any kind, to a text book filled with ques- 
tions and answers. 

Arithmetic was next in order. Messrs, Trucken- 
miller and McWilliams of Turbut, tanght by classi- 
fication in examples. ‘They were followed by Messrs. 
Vincent and Gold, in opposition to classification in 
examples. 
sion. Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Prayer by Rev. W. P. Teitsworth. 

On motion of Mr. Vincent, jr., J.W. Weeks read 
an address upon “ Common Schools, Mismanagement 
and Incompetence ” 

Mr. Huff, chairman of committee on Constitution 
and By-laws, reported. ‘lhe Constitution was read, 
Articles 2, 9, 10, 13, were amended and the Consti- 
tution was then adopted. 

On motion of Prot. Bush, the chair appointed the 
following committee to nominate officers for a per- 
manent organization: Messrs, Shaltz, J. 8. Me Wil- 
liams and Brittain, who after some time, submitted 
the following report, viz: 

President—Rev. J. J. Remensyyper, 

Vice Presidents—Isaac Vincent, Jr, Isaac Huff. 

Recording Secretary--J. W. Weeks. 

Corr-sponding Secretary—Jacob Dreher. 


| 


/motion was unanimously agreed to. Adjourned. 
WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The President called V. P. Vincent, jr. to the 
chair and introduced the following resolution : 

R:solved, That we regard the Pennsylvania School 
Journal as an excellent publication, deserving the 
approbation and support of all the friends of educa- 
tion; and earnestly hope that it will meet with their 
support. The resolution was agreed to. 

J. W. Weeks offered the following preamble and 
resolution : 

Whereas, It is evident to the most casual observer 
that God governs in the affairs of men—that our 


This subject elicited considerable discus- | every step and advancement as a great and free peo- 


ple have been distinguished by some token of this 
providential agency: And Whereas, we believe that 
our rapid advancement to the head of nations, is en- 
tirely owing to the degree of knowledge the people 
possess of the Divine law ; therefore 

Resolved, That this Institute most earnestly but 
hk, 0 ew recommend to the Directors of the sev- 
eral school districts of this county, to instruct the 
Teachers employed in the common schools, to have 
one lesson per day read in the Testament. 

Read and adopted. 

School government and discipline was taken u 
and discussed. Mr. Gold believed love and friend- 
ship to be the best rods for school government. 

Prof. Bush delivered an address on Local and 
Physical Geography. He explained the causes of 
rains, tides, winds, &c., in an eloquent and agreea- 
ble manuer. 

On motion of Mr. Huff, the chair appointed 





Messrs. Teitsworth, Huff and Shultz to solicit sub- 


Executive Committee— Messrs. W. P. Teitsworth, |scriptions to the Pa. School Journal, 
J.P. Shultz, S. 8. Brittain, C. Kelehner, W. W. 


Adjourned. 


. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


J. W. Weeks introduced the following preamble | 
and resolution : 

Whereas, The Superintendent of Northumberland 
county has ever manifested an affectionate regard | 
for the welfare, advancement and improvement of 
the teachers employed in the common schools of said | 
county: And Whereas, he still continues his kind | 
and courteous regard for them ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we most cordiaily approve of the | 
gentlemanly and highly honorable course pursued | 
by him, bad hood that the directors, about to meet, | 
will increase the compensation, which his arduous | 
labors so richly merit. Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Shultz introduced the following resolution: | 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
hereby tendered to Prof. Bush, for the able and in-| 
structive address on Local and Physical Geography, | 
which he has been pleased to deliver before it.— 
Unanimously ieenede 

Mr. Truckenmiller introduced the following reso- 
lations : 

Resolved, That L. Alleman, Esq., be, and is here- 
by requested to deliver an address before the Insti- 
tute upon the mode and importance of correct read- 
ing, at 3 o’clock, P. M. Adopted. 

The chairman of committee on Text Books sub- 
mitted the following report : 

We, the committee appointed to report upon a_ 





stand and took up the subject of Local and Physical 
Geography, and handled it in a masterly manner. 

Rev. J. J. Reimensnyder pronounced the valedie- 
tory. Adjourned sine die. 





J. W. Weeks, R. Sec. 


| Reports, Addresses, &e. 





EDUCATIONAL PORTION OF GOV. POLLOCK’S MES- 
SAGE---1856. 


The report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools will exhibit to you their condition and the 
general operations of the system throughout the 
Commonwealth, during the past year. ‘To the val- 
uable and useful suggestions of the report 1 would 
earnestly ask the attention of the Legislature. 

The operation and results of the system as detail 
ed are highly interesting. Our educational system 


\is slowly, but surely, conquering the prejudices and 
‘gaining the confidence of the people. 


Under the 
fostering care of liberal and enlightened legislation, 
its ultimate triumph is certain. When the system 
was first introduced, it was supposed it could be per- 
fected and forced into general and vigorous opera 
tion by the mere will of the Legislature. Experience 
has proven, that in this, as in every great social 
and moral reform, time and that consent which 
arises from a radical change in the popular mind, 
were required. This slow process of the acclimation 


series of Text Books, respectfully submit the fol- | of the new system to our social and moral atmos- 
lowing: Reading, Sander’s New Series; Arithmetic, | phere, has been in operation for nearly twenty years; 
Davies’; Grammar, Smith’s; History, Davenport; | and it is now evident that the period for another ef- 


Penmanship, Butler’s ; Geography, Smith’s ; Smith's | 
Speller and Manual Definer. Signed, 
J. Dreuer, Chairman. | 

J. W. Weeks moved to recommit with instructions | 
to report at the next meeting, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Huff introduced the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Institute recommend the, 
adoption of Pelton’s Outline Maps in the Common 
Schools. 

Resolved, That a copy of the able and eloquent ad- | 
dress of our worthy Superintendent be solicited for. 
publication, and that it be published in the Sunbury | 
American. 

Resolved, That this Institute request of Mr. J | 
W. Weeks, a copy of his excellent address for pub- | 
lication ; and that it be published in the Miltonian. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Gosh, it was Resolved, That | 
this Institute request Master Junius Reimensnyder | 
to furnish a copy of his address for publication. 

On motion of Prof. Bush, McEwensville was cho- | 
sen as the place of holding the next meeting of the 
Institute. 

L. Alleman, Esq. then delivered an address on | 
Reading. 

The several branches taught in the common) 
schools were taken up and discussed. 

The method of teaching grammar by means of 
diagrams was illustrated. Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Prayer by Rev. R. Fisher. 

The President introduced Rev. W. P. Teitsworth 
to the audience; he delivered an interesting address 
on “ Education.” 

Mr. W. B. Taggart also delivered an address on 
the “ Teacher's Mission.” 

All the sessions of the Institute were well attend- 
ed; and in the evenings the house was crowded. 

Prof. Bush was called for; he appeared upon the 





fective interposition of legislative aid and authority 
in favor of our noble system of common schools, has 
arrived. In whatever form this obviously proper 
and necessary interposition may present itself, if cal- 
culated to promote the great purpose in view, it 
shall receive my cheerful support. 

After a careful examination of the subject, it is 
my clear conviction that the system is now prepared 
for and requires increased efficiency in its general 
supervision, increased qualification in its teachers, 
and increased means of support. 

The experiment of the County Superintendeney, 
wherever faithfully carried out, has not disappointed 
the expectations of the advocates of that measure, 
The improved condition of the schoo!s, and the great- 
er efficiency of the system, clearly establish the pro- 
priety and utility of sach supervision ‘The official 
visits of an officer of the schoo! department to some 
of the counties of the State, in connection with the 
County Superintendency, have demonstrated that 
the voice of public authority to sustain, and the pre- 
sence of an official agent to encourage, bave largely 
contributed to excite and maintain the deep interest 
now felt by the public in our educational progress 
and improvement. 

The most marked improvement recently effected 
in the system, has been in its corps of teachers.— 
With almost unparalleled disinterestedness and de- 


votion to the neble cause in which they are engaged 
j y ta] £ > 


the common school teachers «/ the State have, in 
almost every county, been using all the means and 
appliances within their power for self-improvement, 
These efforts, so creditable to them. have been high- 
ly beneficial in their results, and clearly prove the 
necessity, and point with unerring certainty to the 
establishment, of State Norma! Schools. ‘Teachers’ 
meetings for a day have given place to Lnstitutes for 
a week ; and those again to numerous Normal incet- 
ings, continuing from one te three months, At 
every step in this progression, it has become more 
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| 

apparent that permanent institutions, with their) If, in addition to these, or similar measures, the 
proper professors and appliances, which nothing but Legislature should feel warranted—and the measure 
the power of the State can provide, are demanded has all the sanction this executive document can 
by and would meet the wants of the system and the | give it—to make a large addition to the annual State 
occasion. |appropriation to common schools, I believe that all 

In conceding this boon to our children, through | will be done which the patriotism of the people’s re- 
their teachers, we are encouraged by the example of | presentatives can now effect; and I do not hesitate 
other countries, and the experience of the past. It | to express the opinion that the time has come for 
is a remarkable fact, that no State in our Union nor this prompt, full and decisive action, Let the integ- 
nation of the old world has perfected its system of |rity of the system, in its great purpose and objects, 
public instruction, without schools for the profession- be maintained; and if changed, changed oaly to 
al training of teachers, established and supported by render it more efficient, and to increase its power 
the public authority and means; and it is no less re- | for greater usefulness. Whatever else may distin- 
markable, and still more encouraging, that no such | guis your present session, it is hazarding little to 
institution has yet been abandoned. From Prussia, predict, that more honor and benefit will result from 
whose experience in this regard is that of a century the perfection of the common school system of edu- 
and a quarter, to that of our young sister Michigan, cation, than from any other exercise of your legisla- 


whose existence is as of yesterday, the Normal | 


School has been tried throughout Christendom with | 


unvarying success. 

This result is in full harmony with the laws of | 
mind and of human society. Teaching is a high and | 
honorable profession; and no profession has more | 
arduous and complex duties to perform—no one 
greater responsibilities to meet—and no one operates | 
on, or with, such valuable and interesting material. | 


The most thorough preparation is, therefore, re- | 
quisite ; and as the duties to be performed are not | 
only responsible but delicate, and may affect the so- | 
cial, political, moral or religious feelings and rights | 
of the citizen, no source is so safe, no authority for | 
their discharge so free from suspicion and bias, as | 
the State. Teachers trained by the State, and re-| 
presenting the vitality of its republicanism, will be | 
the firm support and sure guarantee of its republican | 
equality. 

It is time also that the teaching mind should re- 
sume its true place in the schools. In the commu- 
nication of knowledge, to be effective, mind, in sym-| 
pathetic contact, must act upon mind, and with liv- 
ing speaking energy, leave its impress there. The 
Great Master himself thus trained the school which 
was to reform a world. But now the book has too) 
much intruded itself between the teacher and the | 
taught. The teacher has too much become the | 
mere exponent of the printed page, and the mind of | 
the learner the impressed copy of the text. In thus | 
saying, the valae and importance of books, as a! 
means of knowledge, are not intended to be over- 
looked or decried; but the uses of our best agen- 
cies have their limits; and when we find the book 
usurping the place of the teacher, to the injury of 
the mind of our youth, we should restore each to its 
proper position—require from each the performance 
of its appropriate functions, and thus confer upon 
both the fall measure of their usefulness. 

As an expedient to supply the place of regular 
Normal Schools till established, and as a valuable 
auxiliary to them when in operation, the Teachers’ 
Institute would be of unquestionable value, It would 
bring together the teachers of a county, under the 
best influences for consultation and improvement, 
and exhibit them before their fellow citizens in their 
proper professional character. A portion of the 
means of the State or of the respective counties, ap- 
plicable to educational improvement, could not be 
more profitably applied than to the encouragement 
of the meeting of at least one Ingtétute, annually, in 
each county. An experiment of this kind recently 
made in the county of Chester, is said to have been 
eminently successful, and strongly indicative of the 





| 
| 
| 





wisdom of the measure. 


tive powers. ~ 

The public schools of Philadelphia are deserving 
of special notice and approval. In their various 
gradations, from the primary up to the high school, 
they are models worthy of imitation ; and their man- 
agement and efficiency reflect great credit upon 
those to whom have been committed their supervi- 
sion and control. It is to be regretted that these 
schools, so creditable to our great commercial and 
literary emporium, and so honorable to our Common- 
wealth, should find no ra in the annual report of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools. As at 
present organized, these schools are independent of 
the State Superintendency, and do not report to the 
school department of the Commonwealth. As eve- 
rything that relates to the operation of the Schoot 
System, and the condition of the public schools in 
the State, is important and interesting, the statistics 
of those schools should be furnished to the State 
Superintendent, that the same might be embodied in 


|the annual report of the department. A modifica- 


tion of existing laws on the subject, so far as to re- 
quire the controllers of public schools in Philadel- 
phia, to report the number, grade and condition of 
their schools—the number of pupils, and generally 
such information in relation to their government as 
may be deemed useful to the cause of education, is 
respectfully recommended. 

To improve the social, intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the people—reclaim the erring, and amelio- 
rate human suffering, are objects that commend 
themselves to the consideration of the philanthro 
ist and the statesman. Our educational, charitab 
and reformatory institutions are justly the pride of 
the State, honorable alike to the wisdom that de- 
vised and the liberality that founds and sustains 
them. They have strong claims upon the bounty of 
the people, and I cordially recommend them to your 
care and the liberality of the Commonwealth. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonw of Pennsylvania: 

GentLeMEN :—The reports of the County Superin- 
tendents, with the tables of statistics, present the 
condition ofthe public schools of the Commonwealth ; 
and I am admonished by the voluminous character 
of the Appendix, to be as brief as possible in this 
communication. 

I became the official head of this Department ata 
most critical and interesting period in the history 
of the common schools of the State. The school 
law had been amended and changed, and a new and 
highly important office had been introduced into the 
system, at the previous session of the Legislature ; 
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the result of which was as yet an experiment. The the school law of eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
system of publicinstruction was just seeing to re- | that before warrants could issue for the shares of the 
cover from a lassitude which followed from want of respective school districts, the president of the 
appropriations of the public money commensurate board must certify, under oath or affirmation, that 
with its wants, and the defective administration of the schools had been kept open four months during 
its local details. It was, however, a period which |the school year to which the warrant is applicable, 
although beset with difficulties of eg om force, was including the name and post office address of the dis- 
yet remarkable for the extent of the favorable devel- trict treasurer ;—the affidavit and annual report to 
opement of the system, and brilliant with hopes for be sent to the County Superintendent, and by him 
the fature. It is undeniable that the common school forwarded to the Department, as an indispensable 
system of Pennsylvania had lost the prestige and prerequisite to the disbursement of the State appro- 
hopes of its earlier years, and had disappointed the priation. 

expectations of its friends. Its failing energies and | But it not unfrequently occurred, when these pa- 
want of adaptation to the great objects of its crea- | pers were all regul irly made out and authenticated 


tion, mary to pases an aye pages — ‘in due form of law, that the people derived but little 
animated by a thorough reform and an infusion Of benefit from the money paid in pursuance thereof 


fresh vitality. The causes were obvious :—radical ‘e- | 


fects in the organization of the system, and want of 
knowledge and energy in the administration of its 
local details—the latter resulting, in most instan- 
ces, as a necessary consequence Kens the former. 


PAST DFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The friends of popular education, had for a long 
time, known and deplored the existence of these 
evils ; and the remedies thus far had been inefficient 
and partial, but latterly in the right direction and 
of a decidedly progressive character. Under for- 
mer enactments, the warrants of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools were issued to the treasurers 
of the several school districts, before the opening 
of the schools, upon the receipt at the Department 
from directors, of the statistical and financial re- 
port of the district for the preceding year, and a 
certificate that a duplicate for an amount of tax suf- 
ficient, with the State appropriation, to keep the 
schools open the length of time required by law, 
during the ensuing year, had been made out and 

laced in the hands of the proper officer for col- 

ection. Transmitted by mail from upwards of fif- 

teen hundred districts, and by persons unknown and 
scattered all over the Commonwealth, with no offi- 
cial medium through which investigations could be 
made, the officers of this Department were una- 
ble to determine the genuineness or accuracy of 
the papers thus received, and obliged, from neces- 
sity,to take them for what they appeared to be, and 
run the risk of frauds and imposition. This evil 
was not imaginary. Many fraudulent transactions 
and actual impositions on the Department occurred, 
to demonstrate the defectiveness of the theory and 
the necessity of immediate reform. 

In numerous instances, and in many of the school 
districts the tax duplicate was withdrawn from 
the hands of the collector, as soon as the warrant for 
the share of the district in the State appropriation 
was received and cashed, and no tax collected, no 
teachers employed, no schools opened, and the mo- 
ney appropriated by the State to sustain a laguish- 
ing system of public instruction by common schools, 
applied to the repair of the township roads and high- 
ways, and other similar illegalgpurposes; or, what 
is infinitely worse, transferred to the pockets of the 
directors themselves, as compensation for their of- 
ficial services. Warrants were sometimes obtained 
on vouchers manufactured for the purpose, and the 
money drawn from the treasury and applied to the 
benefit of parties having no official connection with 
the schools. Such evidence of injustice and posi- 
tive wrong done the State and the school districts 
that levied and collected their tax in good faith, in- 
duced the Legislature, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the School Department, to provide in 


into the treasury of the school districts. Inadequate 
and often no security was required of the treasur- 
ers and collectors, and, as a consequence, accounts 
|were carelessly kept, and defalcations by no means 
/uncommon, and money which should have been de- 
|voted to the education of the people, used for pri- 
| vate speculatious, while dishonored school orders were 
| hawked about the neighborhood in fruitless search of 
papment or barter. The payment of large fees to jus- 
tices of the peace for legal advice, and the monopo- 
lizing of the school fund by the directors in liberal 
contracts with themselves to build and repair school 
houses, (who were not always faithful to their cove- 
nants,) present still another phase of these financial 
embarrassments, which, while it is humiliating to 
the intelligence and integrity of our people to ex- 
pose, may justify a passing notice in vindication of 
remedies adopted and the promotion of others pro- 
posed. 

These irregularities, although they exposed mani- 
fest defects in our schoo] system, and indicated press- 
ing necessity for prompt and thorough reform, sink 
into insignificance when compared with their danger- 
ous influences on the educational interests of the 
State, and on the prosperity, if not the usefulness, 
of our public schools. The selection of teachers 
from mere favoritism, or as relations of members of 
the board of directors, or, in an economical spasm, 
of low priced men; the total neglect of proper at- 
tention to the temperature, light, ventilation, furni- 
ture, apparatus, text books and surroundings of the 
school room, produced in many districts of the State, 
schools that were but a melancholly burlesque on 
the cause of popular education; many of them 
were fitter subjects forthe consideration of grand ju- 
ries than for the uses of their dedication, and high- 
ly injurious to the health of the victims statedly im- 
prisoned within their walls. It is not surprising 
that as these abuses were beyond the reach of indi- 
vidual effort, and grew, as a consequence, out of the 
defects of the system itself, all who could afford it, 
carefully withheld their children from the common 
schools, under an honest impression that their 
minds, and their health, and their morals, could not 
be improved in such rural prisons. In short, a sys- 
tem of public instruction that should be, in its integ- 
rity, the pride ard glory of the Commonwealth, was 
rapidly becoming a burden to her citizens, and a by- 
word and reproach within and without her borders. 
Like causes produce like effects; and these and 
many other unfortunate results should not excite sur- 
prise; as a similar line of policy when applied to al- 
most all the affairs of life, would be attended with 
the same disappointments, abuses and failure. Mer- 
cantile business, trade, or the pursuit of any of the 
mechanics arts, commenced under the fairest au- 
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spices and with abundance of capital, if conducted 
with such irregularity and want of faith, would end 
in inevitable bankruptcy. The richest and most pro- 
ductive farm in the Commonwealth, if cultivated 
with a like indifference and want of supervision, 
would soon present dilapidated buildings, broken 
fences, scanty harvests, and starving cattle. An ar- 
my of militia, without subordination, discipline, or 
superior command, might as well be expected to per- 
form brilliant exploits and crown itself with laurels, 
as that the gigantic commonschool system of Penn- 
sylvania should achieve its victory, attain the full 
fruition of all its hopes, and develope its vast powers 
to do good, under such defective organization, and 
want of vigor and fidelity in the administration of its 
affairs. 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY, 


Such abuses and want of force, called for legisla- 
tive action, and led to the passage of the schoo! law 
ofthe 8th of May, 1854. In providing compensation 
for secretaries of boards of school directors, and thus 
iusuring the services of more capable men, and faith- 
fal and true accounts of the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the boards,—in requiring better security, and 
more rigid accountability from treasurers and collec- 
tors, and other incidental and valuable modifications, 
os law has been found to be highly salutary and ben- 
eficial. ; 

But the great leading feature which distinguished 
this enactinent, and the Legislature from which it 
emanated, is the creation of the office of County Su 

rintendent, which supplies the necessary agency 
in the administration of the school law in the districts, 
and provides the Department with the knowledge 
and control of its operations. Although it is an of- 
fice of limited powers, it has infused new life into the 
system, and has done more substantial benefit, in the 
short space of time it has been in existence, than any 
reform heretofore made. It has however proved un- 
equal in its operations, and in some parts of the 
State, am with the people. The result de- 
pended much on the extent of territory to be trav- 
ersed, the number and character of the schools, the 
standard of learning and qualifications of the teach- 
ers, and the tone of public opinion ; but more than 
all, on the tact, energy and ability of the incumbent. 
The law was not well understood by the directors 
when they first acted under it, and the importance 
of their first selection of County Superintendent not 
fully appreciated. It is not strange, therefore, that 
in some counties itis possible the best man may not 
have been selected for the place, and it is certainly 
true that in many of the counties, salaries miserabl 
inadequate to the time spent and services portoruied. 
were fixed by the convention of directors. Notwith- 
standing, the projectors of this measure and the 
friends of education, can look with pride and pleas- 
ure to its successful results in a large majority of the 
counties of the Commonwealth, as an ample and un- 
answerable vindication of the necessity for the office. 
The hostility which exists in some parts of the State, 
against the office, has served to attract public atten- 
tion to the subject of education, and the condition 
and wants of our system have thus undergone thor- 
ough and useful examination. It has effected a use- 
ful adjustment of the business operations of the 
boards of directors, in correcting the deranged state 
of their finances, and in many ingtances in recover- 
ing money of the schools overlooked or supposed to 
be lost. It has elevated the profession, and estab- 
lished more uniformity in the character and qualifi- 
cations of teachers in theory and generally in prac- 





tice ; the incompetent and unworthy have been re 
jected, while the door has been opened wide for the 
admission of tie meritorious and qualified, and a 
stimulus has been given to study and self-improve- 
ment. It is the great medium of connection between 
the Department and the schools; and while it has 
produced unity and harmony of action between them, 
it has secured to the system, power and efficiency 
hitherto unattainable. It has excited enlightened 
and zealous friends of education who have no official 
connection with the system, to renewed interest in 
its success ; and bright hopes for the future are now 
entertained by many who had watched its uncertain 
existence and doubtfal usefulness, with fears of its 
ultimate decay and abandonment. 


The impression prevailed in some parts of the 
Commonwealth when the office was created, that the 
pro rata of the State appropriation to each district 
would be reduced by the payment of the salary of 
the County Superintendent ; and in others, that the 
general taxation must be increased to meet the in- 
crease necessary in the anoual appropriation for 
school purposes. Under such a misapprehension of 
the truth, it is not strange that the people of Penn- 
sylvania, burthened with heavy taxation, and crip- 
pled in their energies and scanted in their means of 
living, should be excited to hostility. Still it is 
true that the annual appropriation for schoo) pur- 
poses has been increased since the creation of the 
office, to pay the salaries of the superintendents ; but 
the State tax has not been increased. The State 
has met promptly all her liabilities, and the money 
for school purposes is taken out of balances in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, The Legisla- 
ture has economized in some of the other demands 
on the treasury, lpreyg: not more meritorious ;) 
and thus more of the money extracted from the 
means and earnings of the people, has found its way 
back again through the avenues of our educational 
system, to be used for their benefit. 


Teachers, who to some extent had hitherto mo- 
nopolized, and it may be, sometimes degraded the 
common schools of the State, and who have been 
the first victims of its reforms, have been actively 
engaged in decrying the office that separated them 
from employment, for the faithfal performance of 
which they were only superior to the children com- 
mitted to their care in age and size, and have con- 
tributed, in some localities, to render it unpopular. 

The office is opposed by many who judge of every 
enterprize by the money it may cost, without regard 
to the results anticipated from it; but by far the 
fiercest opposition comes from those who are op- 
posed to the cause of popular education at the pub- 
lie expense, and who strike at the vitals of the sys- 
tem through the office of County Superintendent 

But at the present critical juncture all objections 
should be rigidly examined, and never be suffered to 
prevail except on the most certain grounds. 

The Legislature having attached the office to the 
system, disasters must follow from the blow that 
would strike it off; and a revival of the irresponsi- 
ble and feeble policy of the past, would destroy its 
integrity and power to be useful. 

The unanswerable truth that an efficient supervi- 
sion of the schools is of permanent importance for 
the elevation of their character, is fortified by the 
fact, that the schools of New York, a State remar- 
kable for zeal and liberality in the cause of popular 
education, were never so prosperous as during the 
existence of the office of County Superintendant, and 
that efforts are now making to effect its restoration. 
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The friends of education in that State have declared, 
“that we look with regret upon the backward move- 
ment of common schools since the abolition of the of- 
fice of County iy dag a and that we hereby ex- 
ress our desire for the restoration of the office, or 
or the establishment of an assembly district office, 
similar to the County Superintendent.” 

Many of the older States hav. introduced the of- 
fice into their educational laws, and some of the new 
States and Territories have made it, or one of simi- 
lar or enlarged powers and responsibilities, part of 
the organization of their system of public instruc- 
tion. 

The reports of the County Superintendents, which 
it was deemed proper to print at length, are docu- 
ments of permanent historical importance, and present 
a rich and copious mass of information with regard 
to the workings of the system.—Their value can 
searcely be estimated too highly. Being the first 
thorough exploration of the field of their labors, they 
are much more voluminous than may be expected 
hereafter. Of themselves they form no slight proof 
of the utility of the office, whose difficulties and labors 
they so fully describe. 

t is due to the energetic Superintendents of Clin- 
ton, Luzerne, Warren and Westmoreland counties, 
who received their commissions subsequent to the 
first Monday of June last, to state that the duty of 
reporting upon the past year did not legitimately de- 
volve upon them, but circumstances beyrnd the con- 
trol of this Department left no alternative. 

The past year will be an era remarkable in many 
Ay ye in the educational history of the State. In 
t the theory of our system has been demonstrated 
to be, in the main, the most perfect in the Union.— 
Its powers have been amplified and developed, and 
the public mind of Pennsylvania, not given to sud- 
den and spasmodic change, but always powerful 
when set in the right direction, has been awaken- 
ed to its importance. Increased attention has 
been paid to the supervision of the schools, and 
great and self-sacrificing efforts have been made by 
the teachers of the State, independent of the coun- 
tenance or pecuniary aid of the government, for their 
own improvement in the duties of their useful and 
elevated calling. 

GREAT WANT OF COMPETENT TEACHERS, 


In referring to the defects and wants of the sys- 
tem, the leading feature of every report emanating 
from this Department to the Legislature for twenty 
years, is the want of a sufficient numberof well qual- 
ified teachers. It has been annually dep!ored as the 
great want of the schools, and obstacle in the way 
of progress. To supply the schools, snddenly brought 
into existence all over the commonwealth, with 
teachers qualified to discharge their duties, should 
have been the first step taken in the establishment 
of the system. It is true that the standard of Jearn- 
ing and art in the profession of the teacher has been 
much elevated, but this arises wholly from the unre- 
mitting exertions of the members of that profes- 
sion, without the force of legislation or aid from the 
public treasury. First, school-district associations 
were formed for mutual improvement. The eminent 
success of these soon created county societies, and 
county societies were elevated into the importance 
of teachers’ institutes, with sessions of a week, ex- 
citing the sympathy of the friends of education and 
the emulation of the members; and, as the consum- 
mation of this spirit, during the past year in several 
of the counties of the Douboirddt’, these institutes 
were followed by Normal establishments for the edu- 


ueation of teachers, holding their sessions one, two, 
and even three months. 

The teachers of the State have reached the ut- 
most extent of individual exertion in this respect; 
and it must not be forgotten that in many of the 
sparsely settled counties of the State, where roads 
are scarcely passable, where school houses are “ few 
and far between,” and the school law and the school 
\teacher received with suspicion, these advantages, 
‘such as they are, have not been enjoyed. ‘Teachers 
who work assiduously for four or six months, at the 
‘lowest wages for which they can be employed, should 
not be required to take from their scanty earnings 
money to defray the expense of three months’ instruc- 
tion in a Normal establishment, when they are fit- 
ting themselves for the discharge of duties in which 
the people are infinitely more interested than them- 
selves. They are taxed and labor forthe promotion 
of a public object, while thus qualifying themselves 
for the growing wants of the school, and keeping 
pace with the march of improvement in their pro- 
fession. 

The law requires schools to be kept open a stated 
period of time in each school district, but fixes no 
grade and provides no means for a supply of quali- 
fied teachers, nor for the improvement of those now 
in the profession. The presumption would not be 
forced or unreasonable, that the qualification of the 
teacher is not a part of the requirements of the law, 
and that, therefore,these patriotic and praiseworthy 
efforts at selfimprovement are just so much bene- 
faction conferred on the State out of the slender sa- 
laries of the worst paid and most. useful profession 





in it. The workings of this part of our common 
school system, thus seen in its naked deformity, 
could not have been the design of its founders. and 


is not in accordance with the principles of justice 
which regulate our other public interests. ‘The re- 
sult of all these crude efforts for improvement by 
temporary expedients, is, that they fall far short of 
the degree of skill and knowledge which the accom- 
plished teacher must possess, before our schools can 
be expected to fill the full measure of their useful- 
ness. Every good teacher; every intelligent board 
of directors ; every locality, having had the experi- 
ence of the improved methods of teaching from one 
of these Normal establishments, acknowledges this. 
They see that though much has been accumplished, 
much more remains to be done ; and that no substi- 
tute fora regular professional training, extending 
through years, and embracing a complete course ot 
study in all the branches necessary to illustrate those 
directly taught in our schools, can make the perfect 
teacher. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


It is unnecessary here to reiterate the details of 
the requisite State Normal institutions, for the pre- 
paration of teachers for our common schools, and it 
would lengthen this report to repeat the arguments 
so often laid before the Legislature for their action 
on the subject. Under the plea of onerous taxation 
and empty coffers, the recommendations of the suc- 
cessive Heads of this Department have never re- 
ceived the serious consideration of the Legislature ; 
and the subject, important as it is to public happi- 
ness and prusperity, although annually reiterated and 
eloquently urged on the people and their represen- 
tatives, has been suffered to fall still-born with the 
reports of the Superintendents. In my opinion, the 
period has now arrived for legislative action on this 
subject, The essential elements of progress are now 
at work in the educational affairs of the State. Lo- 
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cal taxation and the annual appropriations from the this growing “and public sentiment, as well as 
public treasury supply the means, and the addition directly to build up the schools. Associated 
of the County Superintendency perfects the supervi- effort is of the first importance to the success of all 
sion of the system. Improvements have been made) public educational movements; and in no respect 
in school architecture, and houses are now built in, more signally effective than in the elevation and im- 
eligible localities, and with a view to the health, | provement of the existing corps of common school 
comfort and convenience of the scholar. The pub-| teachers, in the duties of their hitherto thankless 
lic mind is awakening to the true importance of edu-| and unprofitable, but arduous and most important 
cation. The common school is struggling into pop-| duties. The county institute is undeniably the most 
ularity by the force of merit ; and when we can mus-| available present means for the accomplishment of 
ter twelve thousand trained and educated evn this purpose ; and a vast deal of good has resulted 
to supply the schools of the commonwealth, a most| from voluntary efforts in this direction during the 
ropitious era will be marked in the history of the| past year. Teachers, who cannot afford to go abroad 
State. The most extravagant wages in the power for the purpose, are thus assembled through the in- 
of boards of school directors, could not command the fluence of the County Superintendents, in their own 
services of a sufficient number of qualified teachers. | county;—in the vicinity, within reach and under the 
The comparatively few we have, find constant em- observation of the communities whose offspring they 
ployment at fair pay, and the State alone has power are to instruct. And while profiting by the mutual 
fully to supply this great want. ‘interchange of sentiment and experience, and the di- 
Normal institutions proper for the State, should rect practical tuition of trained and experienced in- 
embrace two departments: one for the pes he grad structors, they at the same attract public attention to 
of the present teachers of our common schools, who a remarkable degree, and exert a most happy recipro- 
may resort thither, free of cost, for instruction and cal influence upon the people to whose interests their 
improvement during the recess of their respective | time and talents are devoted, and whose taxes cre- 
schools. The other, a regular Normal department, ate the fund by which the public schools are sup- 
into which young persons shall be admitted, to pass ported. In this latter aspect of the case, alone, the 
through a regular course of professional training, for importance of these institutes has never been, and 
such a number of years as may be requisite to fit cannot well be over estimated ; for they present to 
them for their profession. These two Jepertments| the public eye a palpable demonstration of the cha- 
can and should be embraced in the same institution. | racter and tendencies of the reformation which is in 
They can be made td co-operate with each other, progress, and which challenges public examination 
and hasten the great results contemplated. By the and approval. 
opening of the first, the present generation of teach-| The schools of this State are a common object for 
ers may be vastly improved in professional skill and | the common public benefit, and not that of a parti- 
efficiency ; and the second will provide for a succes-| cular locality; and it is inequitable and unjust, that 
sion of teachers, who will take their places when they these provisional Normal schools should be sustain- 
retire from the scene of their labors, and who will raise | ed entirely upon the slender pecuniary resources of 
still higher the standard of professional qualifica-| teachers and superintendents, ‘They should be ob- 
tions, to meet the growing demands of the age and jects of the fostering care of the legislative authori- 
the country. | ties of that commonwealth whose reputation and 





COUNTY INSTITUTES, 

The teachers’ institutes now established, have con- | 
tributed much to the improvement of teachers, and) 
in elevating public opinion on educational interests. | 
They have been sustained during the past year by) 
the personal efforts and severe pecuniary sacrifices | 
of the County Superintendents and teachers. Hay-| 
ing proved eminently useful, they should be estab-| 
lished in every county in the commonwealth ; they 
should be sustained by the | tty open and assisted | 
by ake reeonggs of money from the public treasury. | 

The citizens of this commonwealth are a saga-| 
cious, practical people, averse to change, and not! 


partial to novel theories, or abstract propositions ;| 
but wisely disposed to subject every measure of re-| 
form to the rigid test of experience, and to judge of| 
its merits by the logical demonstration of results,—| 
The occasional restiveness exhibited under the work- 
ings of the present school law, and the eagerness with| 
which the promised educational harvest is demanded, | 
before sufficient time has been afforded to break the 
ground and sow the seed, prove beyond doubt or} 
cavil, the necessity for the changes which have been 
made, and their ultimate triumphant success. While 
earnestly invoking judicious legislative aid, and the 
sympathies and co-operation of the public, Iam sure 
no desire is felt by the officers of the system to de- 
precate or escape from this-cpnstant, omnipresent 
scrutiny, which is rapidly losing‘its tone of hostility 
and assuming the character of a potential influence 
for good. 

It is due to the community, that all prudent 
measures should be adopted to inform and satisfy 





| continued prosperity are directly involved in the is- 
sue of all these movements. It is, therefore, respect- 
fully but most earnestly recommended that a reason- 
able sum be appropriated to their support from the 
treasury of the State. The great success of such an 
experiment in the county of Chester, under a special 
act passed at the last session of the Legislature, jus- 
tifies and strengthens this recommendation. 
GENERAL STATE APPROPRIATION. 


The healthy condition of the finances of the State, 
the renewed life and energy which would thus be in- 
fused into the workings of the system, the relief from 
the pressure of local taxation, the strength and sup- 
port that would be afforded to feeble districts, and 
many other considerations equally important, would 


justify, appropriations to the districtsapproximat ing 


in amount those so liberally made in the earlier years 
of the common schools of the State. This would in- 


vigorate the system, encourage directors, and relieve 


the people. 
UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS, 


The act of 1854, requiring perfect uniformity in the 
text-books in the schools of each district, has not yet 
been wholly carried into effect. Where it as 
been thoroughly and prudently tested, the effect has 
answered the most sanguine expectations of the 
measure ; and it is hoped that, by the end of the cur- 
rent year, there will be a perfect and general compli- 
ance with the law in that respect. 

From several reliable quarters, the opinion reaches 
the Department, that yniformity in the text-books 
of the same district does not meet the objects design- 
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ed to be accomplished, but that a county series should 
be adopted by the action of all the directors of each 
county. I cannot concur in this opinion. The law 
requiring district uniformity not having been put fully 
into operation, cannot be said to have been fairly 
tested. Until it shall have been thus tried and found 
insufficient, it would be premature to change it. The 
only valid objection which can be urged, is that it 
may operate severely on citizens of limited means 
and large families, when they remove into districts 
where the text-books in use are different from those 
used in the districts from which they removed. This 
may be the casein some instances, but the evil does 
not seem to be so great as those which would prob- 
ably follow from a county or State series. 

o select and establish a uniformity of text books 
for the pupil, is one of the most delicate and impor- 
tant duties connected with the school. It is one in 
which the feelings and wishes of the parent should 
be as little interfered with as possible ; and this and 
the other important powers of the system are now 
properly referred to the directors, whose immediate 
constituents are the parents of the children to be 
taught. These powers have been most wisely re- 
moved no further from the parent, than the absolute 
necessity for the successful administration of the sys- 
tem made imperative. Ifthe parent were separated 
still further from his child in this respect, and the 
selection of books he is to use be given to a State 
or county convention, suspicions and distrusts will 
be excited which should be avoided, if possible, in 
all movements ofthis kind. Even as it is, it is found 
extremely difficult to select a series of books to meet 
the approbation of all the teachers and parents in a 
single district; but ifthe power were given to the 
State or the counties, every effort to give satisfac- 
tion would be of very doubtfal success. 

No portion of the great powers committed to di- 
rectors requires more care in its discharge than that 
of selecting the books the youth of the State shall 
use in school; and each director should be warned 
by the high and important trast committed to him, 
to exercise his judgment with fidelity to the school 
and the parent. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


By the forty-fifth section of the law, it is provided, | 
“That the Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
be authorized to employ a competent person or ver- 
sons to submit and propose plans and drawings for 
a school architecture for different grades and classes 
of school buildings, that shall be adapted for furnish- 
ing good light and healthful ventilation ; and if such 

lans and drawings are approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, he is hereby directed to 
have them engraved and printed, with full specifica- 
tions and estimates for building in accordance there- 
with, and shall furnish a copy of the same to each 
school district.” 

Measures were immediately taken to carry this pro- 
vision of the law into effect, and my immediate pre- 
decessor, the Hon. C. A. Black, in his last annual 
report to the Legislature, made the following com- 
munication on the subject : 


“It was evidently the object of the law to have a serie® 
of plans and drawings furnished for houses in the rural dis™ 
tricts as well asin the larger towns and villages, ranging in 
estimate and cost so as to accommodate the different ability 
of these districts. 

*¢ After much reflection and examination of the numerous 
plans and drawings submitted to the Department, I engaged 
Messrs. Sloan and Stew: artists, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, to furnish a series of drawings, embracing plans and 


fifteen thousand dollars ; and also drawings of school desks, 
seats and other improved school furniture. These gentle- 
men have also undertaken to have these plans and drawings 
engraved upon wood, in a style and manner worthy of the 
purpose intended ; so that after these are furnished there need 
be but little delay in having the work done by the public 
printer. 

* Under the authority evidently contemplated by the law, 
I have also engaged Thomas H. Burrowes, Esq., of the city 
of Lancaster, so well known as one of the most ardent and 
intelligent friends of education, to furnish the necessary ex- 
planations, remarks and practical suggestions, to arrange the 
engravings in a proper manner, and, in a word, to superin- 
tend the passage of the work through the press. 

* T have deemed this course but just and proper, not only 
to the public but the Schoo] Department ; because it is high- 
ly desirable that the work proposed to be published shall be 
prepared in such a manner and of such materials as will at 
once challenge and command the publicapprobation. Under 
the connection that now exists between the Schoo! and State 
Departments, and with the immense increase of business in 
the former, it is utterly impossible for the Superintendent of 
Cémmon Schools to devote that time and attention to a sub- 
ject like this, which its merits and importance require. I 
am satisfied, therefore, that the course contemplated by the 
law. and adopted by the Department, will secure a work of 
such literary and mechanical execution as will be a credit to 
the State, and at a cost not beyond the ordinary expense of 
getting up such a publication, Under these arrangements 
the work can be ready for distribution early in the spring, 
in time for the building arrangements of next summer.” 


The construction thus given to the act,and the con- 
tracts made under and in pursuance of it have been 
fully carried out ; andalthough difficulties unforeseen 
and unavoidable have occurred to delay the publica- 
tion of the work, I have the pleasure to announce 
that a book highly creditable to the artists and the 
author, is now ready for distribution. 

The numerous inquiries received from all parts of 
the State, and especially from localities where the 
erection of new school houses has been contempla- 
ted, indicate a flattering change in public opinion 
with reference to the convenience, locality and model 
of the buildings, and the School Architecture may 
be expected to meet the design of the Legislature in 
directing its publication. It is suggested that the 
cost of the work should not properly be taken from 
the annual appropriation for school purposes, but 
that a sum of money, sufficient for the payment of all 
the expenses incurred, should be specially appropri- 
ated for that purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In consequence of the enlarged action of the sys- 
tem, the increase of the number of Schools and the 
more direct and intimate connection between them 
and the Department, established by the law of 1854, 
an increase of clerical force is necessary for the 
prompt discharge of the business. Although I am 
not limited by the school law in this respect, it is 
suggested that a small addition to the annual appro- 
priation be made for the employment of one addi- 
tional cierk, so that the pro rata of the appropria- 
tion to the schools may not be affected by the pay- 
ment of his salary. 

The provisions of the law Pasons the manner 
of assessing taxes for school purposes is, in some 
respects, unequal and inequitable, and imperfect in 
the power conferred on the board of directors for 
their collection. ‘The law, in this respect, might be 
so modified aud amended as to secure more exact 
justice and efficiency. 

During the last summer and fall, Mr. Hickok, the 
Deputy mg Seeing of Common Schools, in ad- 
dition to his ordinary duties, visited many of the 
counties of the Commonwealth, holding conferences 





estimates of school houses, to cost from three hundred to 


on eductional interests with County Superintend- 





